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—— 
Fanny Vane was destined to be married to a gentleman who had what is called 
the advantage of her in years, which in her eyes was one of the greatest disad- 


Some think to lose him, 
By having him contin'd, 














) 

, 32 SONGS , ‘ r r r 7 } And some do suppose him, vantages he could possibly possess. He was enormously rich; miserly, and sel- 
47 SONGS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. } Poor thing, to be blind : fish in disposition, and singularly monosyllabic in conversation. One word at a 
: 70 ¥ . , [Vol. 1—Just published. } ; a But if ne’er so close ye wall him, time sufficed to maintain his social intercourse with the world.” He was moreover 
rie _ The editor has displayed admirable taste in selecting the songs contained in Do the best that you may, plain—to use the softest expression—with a temper not the sweetest, and some 
+ the first volume. ‘The works of the most celebrated English song-writers have | Blind love, if so ye call him, other qualifications, or disqualifications, as the reader pleases, to which it would 

“ been laid under contribution, and the editor. like the bee, has chosen the sweet- Will find out his way. be impertinent, if not improper, in this place to allude. 
hich est production of their pens. His object is thus modestly stated in the intro- | Yy tn thie eect Fanny Vane was told that Mr. Skrymegour was to be her husbend ; but Fanny 
duction :— ou may train the eagle i . : h 1 bei l h 
en’, “In the present collection of songs it has been the desire of tne editor, not T'o stoop to your fist ; knowing why this was settled to Le the case, ans ang well aware thet mat 
. 


Or you may inveigle 
The pheenix of the East ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o’er her prey; 


“what is he’ but *‘ what has he” was the principle upon which this most un- 
holy alliance had been concluded, thought to herself that if, by dint of the sweet 
compound of attractions, which I have already noticed, she could contrive to f 


make an equally good match, with something younger, handsomer, more agree- 


* so much to please antiquarian readers with extracts from rare volumes, or the 
lovers of ‘mirth and jollity.’ with over-rapturous and indelicate songs, but, by 
admitting whatever seemed to bear the stamp of talent and decency. to give de- 

. light to beauty, and to place within the reach of the lovers of poetry a well- 


, selected and correct edition of our best lyrics which lie scattered over so many | But you'll ne'er stop a lover : | roe hy oa wT petahh thik tntaicl le telnines Uilceaae yw 
hundred volumes. If the present work shall serve to wile away a lingering hour, | He will find out his way. Sees | will prove doring thé last rr years of Fanny's life. had incurred the 
’ the editor will be pleased that a task, which, though one of labour, has afforded | allicaials ‘aii tal aca dailies hehiliee of ouhaiin hi bly acidulated elderly ladies, who are having been 
him both instruction and amusement, will not altogether have been useless. In DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST. | oc con ee e ¥ me “ 
ti gee'es : i 3 Aya ne ze | * asked” themselves, could not endure to see all the dandies of the season 4 
te venturing to select a few songs from the numerous strains of the authors of the | JAMES SHIRLEY.—(Born 1596. Died 1666.) | dangling after Fanny Vane. 
y. nineteenth century, he feels that he has trod on very difficult ground, and, The glories of our blood and state Fee one with Fanny listened with assiduous attention to Captain Macsabre- 
i though willing to please, still fears he may give offence. Dryden, in one of his | , Are shadows, not substantial things ; tache, of the Hussars, and determined in her own mind that e tall man with 
ster manly prologues, complains of the many ’ There is no armour against fate : | black hair and mustachios, red cheeks and white forehead, was the thing. The 
ear ‘ Who write new songs and trust in tune and rhyme Death lays his icy hands on kings : next would hurry her from the delights of these meddling circles in London, to 
000 Had that great author lived inthe present day, he scarcely could have pictured Sceptre and crown | the marine charms of a watering-place ; and for that week she believed happi- 
_ more justly the herd of songsters that annoy the ear of all true lovers of poetry Must tumble down, | ness to consist in an eternal union with Sir John Tadpole, a minute dandy, with 
abi with sentiments as old as the unchanging hills ; dull thoughts foisted upon one And in the dust be equal made | light blue eyes, and a suspicion of white downy whiskers upon his cheeks. He ) 
sow without a smooth air to recommend them. With the poor crooked scythe and spade. ! however faded from her mind when the Honourable George Asston approached, 
npt- We most cordially recommend the volume to the patronage of the public, Some men with swords may reap the field, | and with the reddest possible head, and the thickest possible legs, fired off the ¥ 
a ving them, meanwhile, by way of relish, a few specimens of ite contents. And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; | most unqualified admiration of her charms and qualities—and so the thing went af 
bits A WOMAN’S FACE. But their strong nerves at last must yield : | on: the flies were caught and discarded, discarded and caught again, until at 4 
and- HUMFREY GIFFORD.—(Born about 1550.) They tame but one another still. | length the period arrived when the veteran Skrymegour was to claim his prize. ¥ 
with A woman’s face is full of wiles, Early or late ; * Skrymegour,” said Mr. Spencer Vane, “‘our period shortens. Fanny has 4 
ion, Her tears ave like the crocodile : They stoop to fate, had her run of the gaieties of two seasons, and if you really intend to claim ) 
-, With outward cheer on thee she smiles, And must give up their murmuring breath, | your right to her hand, J think, saving your presence, you have no time to lose. Hi} 
b a2 When in her heart she thinks thee ill. When they, pale captives, creep to death. Bs a said Skrymegour. ay . . wid F 7 if 
it. P , , : “ : ‘* What I mean to say is,” continue ane, ** we have never to anny tha! nS 
= i oes see hoon ye of gow ye 1 hued atl ah eee ee cae p ea | any particular time was fixed for the marriage—she is aware that the engagement 4 
ssion ee Sayer foes eee mers 1 “bee ; si | exists, and I have no doubt is quite ready to fulfil it, but it is a vague anticipa- Ry 
vices And as she talks she knows not what, Upon death’s purple altar now rae tion—I intend, when you have made up your mind, to announce it to her, or per- f 
ness There issues many a ruthless blast. 7 Soe =e victor-victim bleeds : | haps get her mother to do so.” eT 
oo Thou far dost take thy mark amiss, o ee yore gi |“ Good,” said Skrymegour. q 
If thou think faith in them to find: Only the actions of the beat | **She has many admirers,” said her father, *‘ but, somehow, I think she pre- : 
upon The weather-cock more oe is, . Gincll quant. and ea ape | fers oeeae a as age than those who hover about her. ; 
Bn OF Which turns about with every wind. ‘** Good,” said Skrymegour. 
| : TIN wee , ‘“Of course, a girl like Fanny,” said Vane, ** must naturally be admired—she 
_ I — ag pm oe jack iT 1s i mpi A DEMAND. | is handsome, with a pretty figure, highly accomplished, and in temper—strongly 
E, That dare their credit so defame, It is not beauty I demand, wate said Skrymegour 
Toni, And lay such slanders on their back : sae He pli iy So 9 eA sy wo “« Now,” added Vane, ‘‘if you see any thing like land—I mean if you have 
thods What though on me they pour their spite : oN ened ol = 4 - c hah : | arrived at any thing like a decision, I would say, the sooner you declare the bet- 
rgery I may not use the gloser’s trade, oy ey) Cee eee oe | ter, because you cannot expect that she, upon a presumption of your expected 
No. I cannot say the crow is white, Tell me not of your starry eyes, | avowal and claim, is to make the first overture.” 
i. But need must call a spade a spade. Your lips that seem of roses fed, | “No;” said Skrymegour.” a 
uated _ - a 4 Your breasts where Cupid tumbling lies, **Am [then to understand that you really mean to enforce the condition of , 
on TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME. Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed. your brother’s will, and demand her hand?” ’ 
ite ROBERT HERRICK.—(Born 1591.) ; “Yes; said Skrymegour. ; ; ; 
vana!s Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, A bloomy pair of vermil cheeks, “In that case,” said Vane, * I will this very evening break it to her, and put 
~ ag Old Time is still a flying ; A me Fan dieaanee things . train, and perhaps, having smoothed the way, you had better come and 4 
ally. i P . é , 8 sup with us.” $ 
of the SS oe thas Than summer winds a-wooing flowers. ie Good ; ” said Skrymegour. f 
lor at The glorious lamp of Heaven, the Sun Give me, instead of beauty’s bust, “* There is a sociability in the summer a og ay bpp which pleases & 
= Na camel 0 winch , ’ A tender heart, a loyal mind, me,—we are old-fashioned people, and when we are bere at the sea side, we 
8 bd S hie ; | dine early, stroll out after our coffee, and come in about ten, when, as I think, 
k The sooner will his race be run, Which with temptation I could trust, | the littl fad sie qamnea-table ta taaeh eamecahie,? 
- And nearer he’s to setting. Yet never linked with error find ; yd Ate Hae lbs ic supp gr . 
+ from That age is best which is the first, One in whose gentle bosom I ils You will come?” 
When youth and blood are warmer, Could pour my secret heart of woes, “Yes.” 
det.16, But, being spent, the worse, and worst Like the care-burthen’d honey-fly, “At ten?’”’ 
fer t. Times, still succeed the former. That hides his murmurs in the rose. ; 7 Ten.” fi 
oft | “ ’ 
rn by Then be not coy, but use your time, My earthly comforter, whose iove “ oe 
i _ And, while ye may, go marry ; So indefensible might oe, And so they parted by the sea-side, at a watering-place which shall be name- 
Dec. 1, For, having lost but once your prime, That, when my spirit won above, less, because the history I have to tell, and the scene I have to record, are known, ; 
mY, You may for ever tarry. Her’s could not stay for sympathy ! and it might be unpleasant to Fanny Vane and her lovers to have them identified. 
wt THE SWEET NEGLECT. PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE wr which led Mussoll bad 06 oaUNIGL, WOH SAMAL eds CE Tol Saree 2 
ene people 5 2 AC JK. over which he himse trol, but wi yantageous & 
“ 8, S03 By Theodore Hooke. character to be disregarded, had destined his fair Fanny to be the wife of such a 
“ 16, Still to be neat, still to be drest, NO. 1.—FANNY VANE. man,—indeed to such a degree was this feeling excited, that he could not make 
hp 24, As yeegedce. | ~~? feast : ‘d: The Vanes are, as every body knows, an ancient and an honourable family,— | up his mind to prepare his daughter to receive their evening’s guest in the charac- 
"eb. 3" re - re — heat perfum'd : perhaps, however, that particular branch which spells its name with an i—Vain | ter of her future husband, and therefore resolved to put the affair under the 
) expe- Th yy . pth s4 hed perma se nat fund is the most numerous. ‘The Vanes of whom I am about to record a scene—for | management of Mrs. Vane, his better half, and who certainly had, as the old 
he best 10ugh art’s hid causes a e not found, it is little more—are descended from the French Girouettes, and have greatly | proverb says, ‘‘the better half of the stick in her hands. 
rietors All is not sweet, all is not sound. | distinguished themselves for many centuries ;—most especially in the political! Upon his arrival at the cottage which they rented, and which possessed, 
wine®, Give me a look, give me a face, world, where their versatility of conduct, and of aptitude to change, have ob- | amongst other unusual attractions at the sea-side, a very pretty flower-garden, 
ard ot That makes simplicity a grace : | tained for different ramifications of the house the distinctive sobriquet of Dog- | giving, as the French say, to the road, there he found Mrs. Vane plucking off nf 
letters, Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : Vane, Rat-Vane, and the like. ; | faded roses and tying up drooping pinks, Fanny being in her room, little inelined 
verefor. Such sweet neglect more taketh me, Fanny, my heroine, was a remarkably pretty girl—pert and pathetic by turns— | tu expose her fair charms to the rays of even a setting sun. 4 
a, Bri- Than all th’ adulteries of art; languishing or sparkling as the case might be—grave with a judge—scientific | “Well, Mr. V.” said the lady, **here you are—you go dreaming about, and a 
pool, They strike mine eyes but not mine heart. | witha sage—pious with a priest—a connoisseur with artists—a Grisi with singers | do nothing from morning till night but walk and talk, and eat and drink, till at iy 
,N.Y. iia | —a Taglioni with dancers, and so on—all things by turns; and yet, as I believe, | last you go to sleep.” “ 
:.¥. LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. perfectly sincere at the moment when she expressed her admiration of any par-| ‘* What should I do, my dear?” said the patient V. h 
, Over the mountains, | ticular thing to any particular person, of which in the next she would with equal * Do!” replied Mrs. Vane, why J tell you what you ought to do—either bring r 
C8, And over the waves ; | fervour declare her abhorrence to another. She had no fixed character, no set- | Mr. Skrymegour altogether on, or send him altogether off—Fanny is kept in a 
Under the fountains, | tled principle. She was a chameleon, and varied the colour of her mind with | state of perpetual worry about him; he comes here and he goes away, and he 
— And under the graves ; the opinions of her company ; and if she did not live, as chameleons are said to | says nothing, and does nothing; and she, poor soul, of course meets j 
Under floods that are deepest, do, on air, she most assuredly existed as chameleons really do, on flies. | whom she much prefers to him; but as it has been insinuated to her that it is 
from Which Neptune obey ; | What manner of flies? asks the reader. Was she like the celebrated Anna }her duty to marry him, and a duty which she is expected to fulfil, she is kept in 
Over rocks that are steepest, Maria Schurman, who counted spiders delicacies, and feasted thereon '—Not a} a constant fever by the attentions of men to whom she cannot but listen, but to 
Det. 24, Love will find out the way. bit of it. The flies she sported with were lovers, and the honey with which | whom she knows she must not reply.” 
eds . she limed them—{her lime /abour)—was composed of looks, and words, and | Well,” said Mr. Vane, “ you have just hit upon my thoughts—I have asked 
e . Ww here there is no place 3 smiles, and sighs, which together formed a composition more alluring than the | Skrymegour to come and sup here this very night.” 
Jov.24e an or the glow-worm to lie ; swarms of Hybla could ever have produced. She was, in fact, a coquerre. “Oh!” said Mrs. Vane, “*you have '—and what then, Mr. V.1 you asked 
l, here there is no space I am not certain that she was a professed eoquette. I doubt whether the va- | him here last night, and the night before, and he was here yesterday morning, ¥ 
oe: JB For receipt of a fly ; cillations of her mind were even voluntary. She was placed m peculiar circum- | and this morning, and will be here again to-morrow—but what then !—he says 
“ 16, Where the midge dares not venture, stances, and I really give her much more credit than her friends ever did, for a | nothing to the purpose.” 
Dee.24, Lest herself fast she lay ; considerate hesitation before she finally made the choice which wasto avert her, “That I grant you,” said Vane; “ neither /o the purpose nor from it, does he , 
~ , If love come, he will enter, terrible destiny—of which more hereafter—instead of attributing to her that | say much, for he speaks at best only in monosyllables, but 1 don’t see how a f 
16, And soon find out his way. heartless inclination to trifle, merely for the gratification of winning hearts and | man is to pop in that way.” 5 
“ 24, You may esteem him wasting them—as the callous angler, after hooking his fish, having first allured,| “Pop!” said Mrs. Vane, with an expression of sovereign contempt in her By 
Feb. Is A child for his might ; then tortured, and finally caught him, throws him back into the river satisfied | countenance, “as for his popping, Mr. V., that is entirely out of the question— 4 
i = Or you may deem him with the sport he has caused, regardless of the exposure to which he has sub- | there is the condition of the will, and if you choose Fan to have the fortune, 
pra A coward from his flight ; jected his victim, and the pain which he has inflicted, and left him to suffer. why, she must have the man.” 
r of the But if she, whom love doth honour, There are secrets in all families. The lady’s maid is generally mistress of | “Well, then,” said Vane, “this very night shall decide it; he shall not go 
sexcept Be conceal'd from the day, most of them. In the family of Mr. Spencer Vane there had been a secret, | until it is concluded.—But as to Fanny, I suppose you have settled it already 
‘Il ste Set a thousand guards upon her, i}! 





Love will find out the way. 























which, however, long before this sketch is supposed to begin, had ceased to be | with her?” 
| any secret at all. It sounds like a story in a novel, but it is nevertheless true. 


“Yes,” replied the lady, “settled it as far as we are concerned—but—” 
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“ But, what?” said Vane: “She wants a husband, no doubt, here is one 
for her.” 

‘On the contrary,” replied Mrs. Vane, ‘she expresses to me the strongest 
disinclination from marrying at all.” y 

“All girls say that, Mrs. V., till they are asked,” said Vane. 

“She seems positive,” said her mother. 

“ Well,” answered Vane, “it may be so, or it may not be so—how should I 
know '—all I can say is, I think that Captain Clifton seems to please her 
mightily.” ; 

“She tells me,’ said Mrs. Vane, “that he is too handsome, and thinks too 
much of bimself, and that in point of fact she does not care about him.” 

“Then, there is that young Mr. Amesbury,”’ said Vane, * why he is always | 
here, dangling and dangling, and flirting, and fidgetting,—he is rich, they say,— 
not, of course, like Skrymegour.” | 

«She can’t endure Mr, Amesbury,” said Mrs. Vane, “he is a great deal too 
witty for her.”’ 

* And that other gentleman with the long nose and arched eyebrows 

Oh! Sunderland—no! no!’’ said Mrs. Vane, “she sees through him—he 
is a mere flirt, and falls in love with every woman he sees.” 

‘© Ts that such a fault, my dear?” said Vane. 

“Mr. V., itis.” replied his lady; ** know what it is to have married a too- 
susceptible husband. J have piat her on her guard against Mr. Sunderland—the | 
burnt child dreads the fire.”’ 

“ Well,’ said Vane, ‘ that is capital; to look at me, one would not suppose 
that I had much of the lady-killer about me.” 

“T don't know, Mr. Vane,” said his wife ; “ all I do know is, that it is gene- 
rally remarked that you are much more lively and agreeable when talking to 
other women than when you are talking with me—it’s true—true to the letter, 
Mr. Vane; and yet, when I was as young as Fanny, you swore you would love 
me eternally.” 

“So I do love you, my dear,” said Vane; “and shall continue to do so, but 
youthful love is always exaggerated in its expressions.” 

“T do not quibble upon words, my dear,” said Mrs. Vane. “Ido not re- | 
proach you fer your conduct, only it is natural for a gir! who is full of talent 
and-observation to remark upon what passes.’ 

“Oh!” said Vane, “you think, then, that Fanny is of opinion that I am a 
bad sample of steady husbands !” 

““T mean this, Mr. Vane,” said his lady—*t That I believe, knowing the | 
world as I de, she is more likely to be happy with Mr. Skrymegour than any of | 
her younger lovers.” 

“JT think she need not be jealous of him,” said Vane. 

‘«‘ That’s a blessing, Mr. Vane,” replied Mrs. Vane; ‘therefore, if we con- 
sult her happiness, we shall mutually endeavour to persuade hey to the match. 
You are her father, do you begin.” 

‘After you, my dear,” said Vane; ‘and as she is coming up the walk, you 
may begin immediately.” 

it was quite true, the sylph-like girl was approaching ; and as she came near | 
him, her father, who, in spite of his lady’s philosophical recital of the advan- | 
tages derivable to their daughter from marrying a man so old, ugly, and stupid 
as Skrymegour, felt it beyond his powers to attempt to deceive his child into a | 
belief that his advocacy of the match was sincere. Fanny, on the other hand, | 
felt very little disposed to be left to a ¢éte-d-tétc with papa, convinced that the 
topic upon which he would speak was one the least agreeable to her in the 
world ; however, it was too late to retreat—she told him that mamma in passing 
had whispered that he had something particular to say to her—he hesitated, and 
then denied that he had—a silence followed—he looked at her—took her hand, 
and kissed her forehead—and they walked up the walk and down the walk with- 
out saying a word. The silence was broken only by the return of Mrs. Vane, 
whose first question to Fanny was, ** What she thought of her father’s propo- 





” 








sition?” upon the putting of which question the said father walked into the 
house. 

* Papa has said nothing to me, mamma,” said Fanny. 

“No?” 


‘Not a word.” 

** Never was such a man!” said Mrs. Vane. 

“Rely upon it,” said Fanny, “whatever papa and you desire—if it relates 
to any serious step in life—I have no wish but yours.” 

“You are a dear good girl,” said her mother ; ‘* but—really—has not your 
father said anything !”’ 

“No.” 

* How odd !—he promised me.” 

“« What is it I am to hear !” asked Fanny. 

«Something you ought to know,” replied her mother. 

‘ Then tell me,”’ said Fanny. 

““ Why—yes—but here is your maid coming—I can’t speak upon such a sub- 
ject before her—so come in presently, and I'll tell you alone.” 

Like father like mother; neither of them, for reasons strong and cogent, 
when operated upon by their parental feelings, could bring themselves to put the 
finishing blow to Fanny’s freedom, and fix her for a decision in favour of Skryme- 
gour. But the most absurd part of the whole affair—and which, it must be 
confessed, seemed in some degree to justify the tender suspicions which Mrs. 
Vane evidently entertained of her husband's steadiness—was that Croft, the 
maid, declared the whole secret to her young mistress, and had obtained it from 
no less a personage than Mr. Vane himself, who, finding the soubrette in the 
drawing-room when he quitted the lawn, confessed that he wished Fanny to know 
that Mr. Skrymegour was coming to sup with them for the purpose of con- 
cluding the match. 

Fanny was excessively indignant at the haste and decision which her parents 
exhibited in pressing the affair toa close ; and mingled with this indignation the 
resolution never, under any circumstances, to marry Mr. Skrymegour. What, 
therefore, principally agitated the young lady, was the necessity for making up 
her mind, not as to the man whom she would not marry, but as to the one whom 
she meant to accept ; for—the secret must out—Fanny was the most fickle and 
wavering of her sex—fond of praise and adulation, hoping yet fearing, venturing 
yet never daring—and, in short, if not constitutionally, was, as I have already 
said, accidentally a coquette. 

Fanny, informed by her maid not only of the determination of her parents 
with regard to Skrymegeur, but of the process by which the dénouement was to 
be brought about—namely, that of supper—dismissed Miss Croft, and begged 
her, if she were inquired after by either Mr. or Mrs. Vane, to say that she was 
walking in the garden to compose her spirits. 

Seareely had this well-flounced, furbelowed, wadded and whaleboned waiting- 
woman retired, before Mr. Amesbury, one of the aspirants to Fanny's hand, 
presented himself at a particular point of the garden, to which it somehow ap- 
peared he had been accustomed tocome. Fanny received him somewhat coldly, 
and reproached him for having kept her waiting ; this bit of anger was followed 
by a deep sigh—she saw Amesbury, and thought of Skrymegour. 

“You sigh, Miss Vane,” said Amesbury. 

“T cannot help sighing,” replied the young lady, “when I find those about 
whom { am interested and who are dear to me neglectful of their promises.” 

“Taterested,” whispered Amesbury, “am I indeed so blest!) Oh! Fanny, 
where upon earth is there a being 30 pure, so single-minded, so generous as you ! 
—Never doubt my sincerity—my devotion.” 

“Never,” said Fanny, receiving—and, I believe, reciprocating a deep. quiet, | 
serious pressure of Amesbury’s hand: “never, never doubt mine.” 

It was getting dusk, and how this request was answered I do not pretend to 
say. What followed, seemed sufficiently impassioned to have been the result of | 
one of those chaste salutes which, in the overflowing of faithful hearts, are some- | 
times adopted by way of ratification. 

“If.” said Amesbury, “you really love me, why hesitate? Let me throw | 
myself at your mother’s feet, own my affection, declare it mutual, and beg your 
hand.” 

“Tf—oh these ifs'—if Fanny had taken Amesbury at his word—if she had 
permitted him to fulfil his intentions—all would have been well. But no. She 
liked him—liked to have him as a lover, and could not bear to be bereft of an ad- 
mirer ; and yet, somehow, she did not wish to be Mrs. Amesbury. 

No, no,” said Fanny; “not now—to-morrow.”’ : 

“ Why,” said Amesbury, “why defer it until to-morrow ? 
use of delay!” 

“Come to-morrow evening,” said Fanny, “and I will tell you all. 

now, for heaven’s sake ; I hear footsteps.” 

“1 obey you.” 

‘Go, if you love me,” said Fanny, 

“ To-morrow, then ———” 


, 


} 


What can be the 


Go—go 


| with her: I think I am tolerably safe there. 


| return again to her walk. 


** What did I do to offend you!” said Sunderland. > Po he 
“ Why,” said Miss Vane, “while I was sitting next Captain Clifton, thinking 
of nothing but you, you chose to begin the most devoted conversation with Mrs. 


Dodman, the wife of the odious Collector of the Customs—a silly. vain, little | 


black-eyed woman, who thinks, because her grandfather was first cousin to an 
Irish baron, that she has a right to give herself airs.” . 

“What!” exclaimed Sunderland, “ are you jealous of Mrs. Dodman ! 

“ Jealous!” said Miss Vane; ‘“‘no, I cannot say I am jealous; only I know 
that she is prettier than I can ever hope to be. Yet, still I believe you have too 
much good taste to be in love with a lady who wishes all the world to be in love 
Besides, how she dances! In 
my mind, to be attractive—I mean seriously attractive—a woman must be na- 
tural.” 

‘Like yourself, Fanny,” said Mr. Sunderland; and he became extremely 
tender. 

‘Do not endeavour to flatter me,” said Fanny. 
very mean idea of a woman's intellect when he thinks he shall win her by praising 
every thing she says or does.” Th 

“ But why,” said Sunderland, “should you deny me the pleasure of distin- 
guishing you from other women !” , 

“ Because,” said Fanny blushingly, “I should be too proud to be like the 
generality of women.” 

“ Like!” exclaimed Sunderland. ‘For heaven’s sake do not put yourself on 
such a level.—Fannv. all this is idleness. Why should I conceal my feelings? 
My heart is yours. T have no hope, no thought, no wish unconnected with you. 
Will you i ; . 

“Stop,” interrupted Fanny ; “ let us remain as we are.” 

“ Whv?” said Sunderland. ‘ Marriage will strengthen the affections which 
bind me to you. One word settles my destiny, and secures my happiness.” 

“Secures!” said Fanny. ‘* What! Mr. Sunderland, do you doubt my sin- 
cerity ?”’ 

«©No; but once assured, I should be certain.”’ said Sunderland. 
Fanny, there are reasons connected with my family which induce me 
“ Stay,” exclaimed Fanny; ‘‘ I hear my mother’s voice ; she is calling me.” 

“] hear nothing but somebody playing on a key-bugle,”’ said Sunderland. 

“T must go,” said Fanny; ‘ they don’t know where Iam. Itis getting dark ; 
so pray go. If you really have any regard for me, go.” 

“‘ Whatever you wish,”’ said Sunderland, “is to me a command.” 

The sound of the bugle which had caught Sunderland’s ear seemed most parti- 
cularly to have attracted Fanny’s attention, and her greatest assiduity was in- 
creased in order to get rid of the said Sunderland, upon whum she impressed her 
dreadful apprehension of the anger of her mother, to which she should be cer- 
tainly exposed if she were detected in an evening walk upon their twenty-yards’ 
terrace. Sunderland saw the delicacy and difficulty of her situation, and obeyed 
her commands with all possible expedition 

The bugle was sounded by Captain Clifton, who was in the habit of announcing 
his proximity to Vane’s house by its shrill note—a note to which all the tender 
sympathies of Miss Fanny vibratingly responded ; yet, such was her alarm and 
confusion at hearing it so very near her, under such embarrassing circumstances, 
that instead of lingering until the gallant officer had reached the gate opposite to 
that by which Sunderland had retired, the fickle fair one walked directly towards 
the house, not, however, forgetting that, by returning thence to her favourite 
promenade, she should avoid the chance of exciting the Captain’s suspicions 
that she had been so recently engaged in a ¢élc-d-téte with a rival, even if he had 
detected his departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vane, it may be as well to observe, being a particularly domestic 
couple, were in the nightly habit of playing that interesting and exciting game 
called backgammon. 
and three, aces, sixes, blottings, hittings, and gammonings, all external objects 
faded from their minds and memories ; and the moment it grew sufficiently dark 





“« Besides, 


” 





| to have lights, they sat themselves down to their sports, leaving their artless | 


daughter to gaze upon the moon and the stars, or any thing else she liked bet- 


| ter, and soliloquize by herself, or, as it appears, converse with others, just as 


might best suit her fancy. 

In order, however, to dispel any little apprehensions they might entertain for 
her perfect safety, it was her custom, during the summer and autumnal even- 
ings which they passed at the sea-side, to walk every vow and then to the win- 
dows of the litthe drawing-room which opened on to the lawn, and look in for a 


moment, inquire who was winning—as if she cared—and then, having received | 


a warning from her mother to “mind she did not catch cold in the night air,” 


second flourish upon his portable instrument, in hopes of hurrying her appear- 
ance. 

** Are you there, Captain Clifton?” said Fanny, who of her three suitors really 
seemed to like the gallant officer best. 

** Where have you been so long!” said Clifton. 

«+ Listening to lectures from mamma, and sermons from papa,” said the vera- 
cious beauty ; ** but when I heard the sound of your bugle, all they said was lost 
upon me—I heard but that a 

“ And the rattling of their dice-boxes,” said Clifton. 

* They have only just taken to that diversion,” said Fanny, “ which gave me 
the opportunity to slip away. Oh, how wrongly I am acting, Captain Clifton ! 
—how rash is the conduct I am pursuing! You will learn to hate me for my 
boldness.” 

** What imprudence—what rashness can there possibly be in an innocent con- 
versation with one whose every feeling centres in you! Do you doubt my sin- 
cerity !’’ said the Captain. 

** Not for a moment,” said Fanny, who trembled, or seemed to tremble, as he 
took her hand ; ‘but I am sure [ do wrong when I meet you in this manner, be- 
cause I do it by stealth; I conceal the truth from my father and mother, and I 
should not do that, if it were not wrong.” 

** Amiable simplicity !’’ exclaimed Clifton— what purity of feeling! what 
sensitive delicacy !” 

‘It must not continue,” said Fanny, * you must abstain from these visits— 
indeed you must.” 

** Ratner let me ensure myself the right to enjoy them,” said Clifton, in a 
voice half-suppressed by feeling and agitation; “let this moment decide my 
fate—you know my fortune—you know my family—be mine—mine eternally.” 

The Captain caught the bewitching Fanny in his arms just in time to save her 
frum falling to the ground—Such was her agitation, that she softly uttered the 
words * Spare me,” and fainted. 

Clifton was of course alarmed at the scene which he had so unexpectedly pro- 
duced—in vain he tried to restore her by removing her ringlets from her forehead, 
so that the evening breeze might play upon her yet inanimate countenance—her 
cheeks were cold, yet her hands burned, and Clifton began to feel doubtful whe- 
ther it would not be absolutely necessary to remove her into the house—re- 





: 


, Solving, if he took that step, instantly to declare himself to her father, and put 
an end toa life of feverish anxiety which he had been for the last three weeks | 
Accordingly, he drew her towards the lawn in front of the windows, | 


leading. 
and was on the point of calling for aid, when Fanny, much to his delight, sud- 
denly recovered from her fit 

** What on earth are you going to do!” said the innocent girl; “ betray my 
weakness to my parents!” 


| ‘No, no, Fanny,” said Clifton; “Iam going to avow my affection, and to | 
| claim your hand of. 


” 





‘Captain Clifton,” said Fanny, ina tone of indignation, ‘how you can jus- 
tify the conduct which has placed me in this situation I am at a loss to antici- 
pate.” 

“« Love—love—-love,” said Clifton. 

“| must not hear this language,” said Fanny; “least of all at this moment.” 

“ Why not '—you have confessed Baie 

* Not I,” interrupted Fanny. 

And hereabouts the rattling of the backgammon-boxes abruptly ceased, and a 
cry of “ Fanny, Fanny,” was heard from the drawing-room windows. 

“Mercy on me, my father's voice!” said the agitated girl; “let me go—let 
me fly.” 

“Tell me, angelic girl,” said Clifton—“ one word—one syllable—am I 
loved?” 

‘* You are forgiven,” said Fanny, with a look and a tone of indescribable 
sweetness. 

The Captain, who was a man of the world, thought he knew what that meant, 
and as she bounded towards her anxious parents impressed one kiss—upon her 








“ Yes, yes.” 

And Fanny hurried away Mr. Amesbury; and Mr. Amesbury obeyed the 
command which his beloved had issued. But little did Mr. Amesbury guess 
why he was thus forced off. It was just the hour when Mr. Sunderland—his 
rival, unconsciously—was expected. She saw him walking on the shingly beach 
just below the house. With the tact which she unquestionably possessed, she 
despatched one devoted admirer to make room for the next ; and 

“The last fool was as welcome as the former.” 

Sunderland was not slow to supply the place of his predecessor, little thinking 
that he had one» When he made his appearance, Fanny received him with 
coldness, anid even refused to give him her hand. Sunderland was aware in a 
moment of the change in her manner ; and, tenderly alive to the slightest varia- 
tion in her sentimental barometer, he entreated her to let him know what she 
Meant. 


* Last night’s ball, Mr. Sunderland,” said Fanny. “ Ask yourself.” 


hand. The moment she was out of sight, however, he felt that her manner was 
not exactly that which went to assure him of her affections. There appeared a 
hesitation, an unwillingness to yield up her heart, and he involuntarily muttered 
to himself—yet loudly enough, as it proved, to be heard—*t Why, why will she 
not decide ?” 

The question waa a strange one under all the circumstances, for it could refer 
but to one person, and the reference was particularly interesting to him who 
overheard it. It turned out that Mr. Sunderland, in passing again by 
the terrace-walk, had heard the sound of the backgammon-boxes still going on, 
and knowing the habit of strolling in which Miss Vane indulged during its con- 
tinuance, thought he might as well steal another five minutes’ conversation— 
which, as everybody knows, is above all times in the world most charming in the 
evening. The sharp rattle of the instruments of play was distinctly audible at a 
distance, but as he approached they ceased to sound, and when he entered the 
gate all he could distinguish was Fanny's figure flitting over the grass. Had he 





been one minute sooner, or had Mr. Vane played backgammon one minute longer, 


‘+ Jt shows that a man has a | 


Absorbed in the mystery of sice ace, four and two, five | 


This manceuvre she had successfully performed when | 
she approached the gallant Captain, who was just on the point of blowing a ! 


he might have seen something more. ss it was, he was retiring, 
voice close to him, and hearing such interesting words muttered, h 
turned, and in a tone equally subdued, said, *‘ Who's there ?” 

“Surely,” said Clifton, ‘ that’s Charles Sunderland.” 

“Aye, aye, Sir,” said Sunderland, nautically, “what the deuce are 10 
doing here?” you 

‘**] have been taking a walk,” said Clifton. 

‘* So have I,” said Sunderland, ‘“ but you seem to be somewhat excited— 
what has happened ?” 

** Nothing,” said Clifton. 

“Toverheard your words,” replied Sunderland 

‘They meant nothing.” 

Tam glad of it,” said Sunderland, “ I thought perhaps you might be cruizin 
on my ground.” 8 

“As how ?” said the Captain. 

“Why, to be candid,” said Sunderland, “I flatter myself I am a happy 
man; although I cannot say that my affair is definitively settled, but—of course 
| it is strictly contidential—I have fallen in with, as you would say at sea, one of 
| the simplest, gayest, liveliest girls in Christendom—none of your blue dragons 
| of perfection—not a bit of a Phenix about her—all g ntleness, softness, and 
‘amiability. I am in hopes that a day or two will terminate my suspense, She 
has, in point of fact, confessed enough to make me happy.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Clifton, ** and at the same time sympathize with 
you. I have arrived at exactly the same point with a being precisely such as you 
describe—withheld, perhaps, by timidity from finally accepting me she has jm- 
plied all that I could desire.” 

‘That is odd. and yet agreeable,’ 
run in parallels. I wish you joy.” 

“And I you, most sincerely,” said Clifton; “as we are in confidence anq 
| cannot be rivals, who is your adorable ?”’ 
| “The daughter of this house,” said Sunderland. “ The all-accomplished 
Fanny Vane.” 

‘* Capital!’ exclaimed the Captain. ‘* Come, come, you have been listening 
else you would not have hit it off so well. Oh, now, don’t deny it; if you 
| hadu’t overheard our conversation, you never could have suspected it,” 
| Suspect what?’ said Sunderland. 

** Why, that Fanny Vane and I are all but—if not quite—engaged,” replied 
Clifton. ‘She loves me,—owns it,—and I am sure she could not deceive.” 

“Fanny Vane and you nearly engaged!” cried Sunderland. “If that be 
the case, Clifton, we are both duped, deceived, and jilted.” 

“That I never can believe,” said Clifton. ‘I have just parted from her, 
and all her heart and soul were mine.” 

‘‘ But I parted from her half an hour since,” said Sunderland, “ and she was 
equally devoted to me. Tell me, was it you whom I heard blowing a bugle 
horn?” 

“Tt was,—the eoncerted signal of my approach,” said Clifton, 

“ The case is too clear for doubt,” replied his rival. ‘* Let us settle the af- 
fair in a summary way. Let us goup to the house and confront her. But stay ; 
—we are interrupted. Who is this ?” 

** Jack Amesbury, as I live !"’ said the Captain. 

‘* Well,” said Amesbury ; “‘ who is there ?” 

+ Sunderland and I,” said the Captain. ‘* What, are you upon the same er- 
rand! Are you in love with Miss Fanny Vane, too?” 
| Too!” said Amesbury: ‘how do you mean too ?” 
| “Why,” said Sunderland, “the gallant Captain and I are under the im- 
| 
| 
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said Sunderland. “ Friends should always 
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pression that she is extremely fond of both of us, as we—aye, both of us—are 
of her.” 

“You!” exclaimed Amesbury. ‘ Why,—what does this mean? Can she 
have deceived me into the belief that I am the only man in the world about 
whom she is interested ?”’ 

‘*T believe we are all pretty much in the same predicament,” said Clifton. 

“If so,” said Amesbury, ‘the sooner we set ourselves right the better.” 

** But how to do so is the question,” said Sunderland 

“I'll prove the case in an instant,” said Amesbury. ‘I told her that if I 
heard anything which looked favourably towards the conclusion of our aflair—in 
which she professed herself most deeply absorbed—I would clap my hands 
three times in front of the house, when she would instantly come out to me, pro- 
vided it was befure supper, at which favourite meal her father’s old Skrymegour, 
her relation and intended husband, is to be present I hate bragging, either in 
| myself or others; but, if she answer that signal, you will be satisfied that I have 
not puffed myself off extravagantly.” 

From this extremely fair proposition who could possibly dissent? Accord- 
ingly, Clifton baving concealed himself amongst the shrubs on the right hand 
| of the lane, and Sunderland ensconced himself amidst those on the left, Ames- 
| bury gave the appointed claps with his hand. A pause ensued. 

** An evident failure,’’ whispered Clifton. 

“* All will end well,” replied Sunderland. 

But lo! and behold in as short a space of time as could bring her to the spot, 
thither came Fanny Vane. As she approached, Amesbury also withdrew into 
the bosquet. 

** Where are you?” said Fanny. ‘ Do you doubt me now,—now that I risk 
everything to fulfilmy promise! Where are you?” 

‘*Here,”’ said Clifton, stepping from the cluster on the right. 

** Here,’ exclaimed Sunderland, popping out from the bushes on the left. 

‘* Here,” vociferated Amesbury, walking directly up the middle of the lawn. 

* What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed Fanny. ‘I am terrified to 
death.” 

‘* There can be no cause for alarm, Miss Vane,” said Amesbury. “In the 
society of three men who love you equally well, and whom you equally love, 
you can be in no great danger.” 

‘T cannot explain this at the moment,” said Fanny. ‘T cannot, on the in- 
| stant, make you enter into my feelings, or sympathize with my sufferings : to- 
morrow you shall hear all.”’ 

At this moment the garden gate again was thrown open, and who should 

walk in but Mr. Lemuel Skrymegour himself, punctual to his engagement at the 
supper, after which his happiness was to be decided by the final arrangements 

for his marriage with Miss Fanny Vane. He, conscious of his right of way, 

rang the bell lustily, and passed on without taking any notice of the four persons 
| so deeply implicated in the affair, and proceeding to the door of the house, 
which gave, equally with the drawing-room windows, to the lawn, found it in- 
stantly opened by a servant with a candle in his hand. In the hall was Vane 
ready to receive him, and Mrs. Vane was not far behind her husband; the candle, 
however, threw so strong a light upon the white drapery of Fanny, that she 
could not effect a retreat, while the three lovers, feeling no disposition whatever 
to flinch from the dénouement, maintained their ground steadily. 

The old gentleman was warmly welcomed, and having received the accolades 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vane, turned to look for his intended, when, to the dismay and 
consternation of her astonished parents, there she stood outside the door, at- 
tended by the three complaining suitors. 

‘‘ What isthe meaning of this, Miss Fanny?” said Vane. *‘* What are you 
| doing in the garden at this time of night, and who are these,—eh ! ” 
| Friends,” said Skrymegour. 

“Fanny, Fanny!” said Mrs. Vane, holding up her hand fist-wise. 

“That's it,” said Skrymegour, taking her by the hand. 

‘** Leave me alone, Sir,” 

“ Sulky?”’ said Skrymegour. 

“ No,” said Fanny, sobbing. 

“Shy?” said Skrymegour. 

“You should be too happy,” said Vane. 

‘So I think,” said his wife. ‘I say nothing more.” 

“Take Mr. Skrymegour’s hand, Miss,” exclaimed her mother: 

“ Don’t flurry Miss Fanny,” said Sunderland. 

“Miss Fanny will obey you,” whispered Amesbury. 

“ We'll retire,” said Clifton. 

“Eh!” said Skrymegour. 

** Well, Miss?” cried Mrs. Vane. 

** Speak, Miss,” said her father. 

“Oh! pity, pity!’’ exclaimed Fanny, bursting into tears. 
thing you wish—and die!” 

Saying which she rushed into the house, followed by her mother. Skryme- 
gour, in his quaint way, entreated the three beaux to come in and join them,— 
much to Vane’s horror, lest they should accept the invitation,—of that, how- 
ever, there was no fear. The coquette had been unkennelled, and the dupes 
of her fickleness beat a retreat—Captain Clifton indulging himself in a flouris 
upon his horn, which must have sounded disagreeably ominous to the old bride- 
groom elect. On that very day fortnight, Fanny became Mrs. Skrymegour. 

‘‘A just illustration,” said Captain Clifton, * of the French Proverb—‘ Qu! 
COURT PLUSIEURS LIEVRES, NE PREND QU’UN RAT.’” 

——. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE MRS. 
HEMANS.—No. II. 
Continued from the Albion of August 1. ; 
My last paper left Mrs. Hemans enjoying and appreciating a close and fre- 
quent intercourse with Sir Walter Scott ; in the present, I think I may again 
take up the same bright passage of her life without becoming wearisome - 
superfluous. With herself, her first journey into Scotland was always ® ' 
vourite topic of conversation. She spoke with delight of the romantic scenery 
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of Hawthernden, and of the hospitality extended to her in not a few ancient 
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and stately houses. I regret that I have been unable to find a letter, one of ber 


pest, dated, I think, from Dalmahoy, in which she described, with inimitable pheiess. However, I think there is but litile danger, and that, with the prospect and my attendant cavalier in @ state of Leatitude.” 


fhe Albion. 








race and liveliness, an adventure of hers in a haunted chamber there—a tapes- of immediately commencing and ——, besides about fifty pretty litle 
tried chamber too ; how she had retired to her pillow, conjuring up athousund eatremets, of which I know nothing, the poor imps may take comfort in their 
weird and shadowy images, till she became almost afraid of the phantoms oi jer bottles on th 
own imagination, and when she looked round the room, started at the taniastic below. * * 
figures on 1ts walls—how, in the heroine style, she must heeds Pse and exuwine 
these by her taper—when lo! instead of prince or paladin, or trownimy aucesior, | with only the boys, and if our united 
the object of her fear proved a Jemmy Jessamy shepherd, 
With a frill, and a flowered waistcoat, and a fine bow-pot at his Lreast, | mocassin letter—it will be the very key-stone of our edifice. Do you know, 
tranquilly plucking cherries in a tree for the benetit of some equally Arcadian | that 1 was actually found out in my jest here last night, by a party of American 
Silvia or Corisca below. But she loved best to talk and write ot Abboistord— | travellers.—O words of fear ! and they came and stayed all the evening with | 
she could not only enjoy the conversation of its master, and uppreciate the ‘ 
treasures he had hoarded up, such picturesque and rare things as sie delighted | here, even here, on the very edge of Winandermere. 
ip, but could answer him in his own vein—could give him legend tor legend— leading the most primitive life. 
apd receive his enthusiastic descriptions of any trait of romance or bravery 


We literally take no note of time,’ as there 
happens to be no clock in the house. ‘Io be sure we get au cleemosynary panch | 
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cheer and comfort you, and Pdsnow you will not let me be proved a false pro- —the public might have been an audience of ‘ gentle readers ’—I was enchanted, 





‘**You paid me the compliment yesterday evening, of saying that you often 


e mantel-piece, while the ‘fish do their duty’ in the frying-pan remembered things which I said, longer than I did myself; pray do not extend 
a acs | ’ ' | the distinction to all the perversities which I must have uttered during those 
I wish you were near me just at present. I am going out vpon the Jake | few hours; I rather think I was in the most capricious of moods, and that if I 
YS, | giddiness does not get us into some diffi- | could have summoned the wings I so often wish, they would have been of a 
culty or other, it will be marvellous. 7'o be sure I shall keep the precious | thousand aud oue colours. The reason, I believe, was, that choosing-to have a 


little solitude to complain of, I had not thought proper to see any one for three 
days, so you were the first recipient of all the strange fancies and feelings which 
had been floating about me during that long time. Well, I will be very good 


me, aud I was obliged to play Vaimadie, and to receive compliments, &e. &e.— | and gentle on ‘Tuesday evening, and try to realize the title of a book once in- 
In other respects, I am | flicted upon my juvenile days by the heads of the family, and called ‘ The Exem- 


plary Matron,’—a * wearifu’ woman’ I then thought the good lady was, but I 
now believe she would be a very suitable mode! forme. In which good faith 


with equally genuine enthusiasm. Some, however, of her letters and tales of | of déme now and then, (as one might a pinch of snuff,) when any one happens | (1 am afraid it will be truly faith, and not works,) believe me ever yours,— 


the * North Countrie,” told of lighter things than these ;—the one which fol- | to call witha watch, but that is a rare event. I believe I shall have to trouble | 
jows, in particular, is strikingly characteristic of her in her lively and wiliul | you and to make me up a parcel before long. Mr. Wordsworth wishes to | 
mood, Which sometimes made those sigh most who loved her best. In all wat- | read a little 





“FaH.” 
I shall onee again return to my subject—to speak of Mrs. Hemans’ literary 


of Schiller with me, and he is not to be had at Aimbiesule; and I | tastes and habits, with further passages from her letters, as characteristic, though 


ters of personal care and foresight, she was, alas! as thoughtless as a child— | want some choculate, and that cannot be had at Ambleside; and a black silk | in somewhat a different vein, as those I have here given. 


and would give way to ebullitions of passing gaiety and animal spirits (always, | speucer, after inany * inoving accidents by field and flood,’ wants a rifacceamento, | 
however, tempered by the exquisite refinement of her nature,) which some de- | neither can that be had at the all-ne« ding Ambleside ; but I believe I must 
nounce as indiscreet in all who have come out of the green years of childhood— | write the affecting particulars to 
and others, more gravely would discountenance, though I cannot but think un- op 
justly, as incompatible with deep feeling. ‘This letter, like all which follow * Dove Nest. 
marked with an asterisk, was addressed to a correspondent of her own sex. J “ My dear , I must frankly own that it is my necessities which impel 
have given them because they show the grace and liveliness which she could | me so soon to address you again. From the dilapidations, which my wardrobe 
throw round the most familar matters—and have found it impossible. in glancing | has endured, since I came into this country, Iam daily assuming more and more 
over them for the purpose of selection, to avoid measuring them against other | of the appearance of a ‘ decayed gentlewoman,’ and if you could behold me in 
specimens of eloquence de billet lett by her predecessors most famed in this | a certain black gown which came with ine inall the freshness of youth, your 
class of wniting—and equally impossible to avoid feeling how wel! they stand | tender heart would be melted with fearful compassion. ‘The ebony bloom of the 
the comparison. said dress is departed for ever; the waters of Winandermere (thrown up by 
* ** Chiefswood, July 13. oars in unskilful hands,) have splashed aud dashed over it; the rams of Kydal 
‘How I wish you were within reach of a post letter, like our most meritorious | have soaked it; the winds from Helm Crag have wrinkled it, and it is altogether 
Saturday’s messenger, my dear , amidst all these new scenes and new peo- | somewhat in the state of 
ple, | want so much to talk to you all. At present! can only talk of Sir Walter Violets pluck’d, which sweetest showers, 
Scott, with whom I have just been taking a long delightful walk through the May ne’er make grow again. 
‘Rhymer’s Glen’—I came home, to be sure, in rather a disastrous state after | Will you, therefore, be so kind as to send me as soon as possible, material for 
wy adventures, and was greeted by my maid with that most disconsolate visage | this refacciamento. * * iimagine, my dear , a bridal present made by 
of hers, which invariably moves my hard heart to laughter, for J had got wet | Mr. Wordsworth, to a young lady in whom he is much interested—a poet's 
above my ancles in the haunted burn, torn my gown in making my way through | daughter, too! You will be thinking of a brooch in the form of a lyre, or a 
thickets of wild roses, stained my gloves with weod strawberries, and even direst | butterily-shaped aigrette ; or a Forget-me-nut ring, or some ‘such small gear.’ 
misfortune of all!—scratched my face with a rowan branch! But what of all | Nothing of the sort—but a good, handsoie, substantial, useful-looking—pair of 
this? Had I not been walking with Sir Walter Scott, and listening to tales of | scales, to hang up in her store-room! ‘For you must be aware, my dear Mrs. 
Elves and Begles and Brownies, and hearing him recite some of the Spanish | Hemans,’ added he, gravely, «how necessary it is for every lady to see things 
ballads till they ‘stirred the heart like the sound of the trumpet’! I must | weighed herself.’ Poveretta me !—I looked as good as I could, and, happily for 
reserve many of these things to tell you when we meet; but one very important | me, the poetic eyes are net very clear-sighted, so that I believe no suspicion, de- 
trait, (Since it proves a most remarkable sympathy between the Great Unknown | rogatory to my notability of character, has yet flashed upon the mighty master’s 
ind myself,) I cannot possibly defer to that period, but must record it now. You | mind; indeed, | told him that I looked upon scales as particularly graceful things, 
will expect something peculiarly impressive, | have no doubt. Well: we had | and had great thoughts of having my picture taken with a pair in iny hand. ‘Tell 
reached a rustic seat in the woods, and were to rest there, but I, out of pure that Iam going to revisit Corriston on Saturday, driven by the same 
perverseness, chose to establish myself comfortably on a grass bank. * Would | straw-hatted and green-ribbanded old bachelor, whom | before described to him. 
it not be more prudent for you, Mrs. Hemans,’ said Sir Walter, ‘to take the | If there be many beautiful lights and shadows upon the hills, I shall certainly 
seat!’ +] have no doubt that it would, Sir Walter, but somehow or other, I | die of ecstacy—not my own, but my companion’s; for the strange creature 
always prefer the grass.’ ‘ And so do I,’ replied the dear old gentleman, coming | greets every sunbeam with an absolute scream of rapture. I wonder his horses 
to sit there beside me, ‘and I really believe that I do it chiefly out of a wicked | do not take fright, and rush, with him and his ‘ violent delights,’ down some of 
wilfulness, because all my good advisers say that it will give me the rheuma- | the ghylls or scars of the mountain.” 
usm.’ Now, was it not delightful? I mean, for the future, to take exactly my —- 
own way in all matters of this kind, and to say that Sir Walter Scott particu- ‘* Rydal Mount. 
larly recommended me to do so. | was rather agreeably surprised in his appear- “IT seem to be writing to you almost from the spirit-land ; all is here so 
ance, after all | had heard of its homeliness; the predominant expression of | brightly still, so remote from every-day cares and tumults that I sometimes can 
countenance, is, I think, a sort of arch good-nature, conveying a mingled im- | scarcely persuade myself I am not dreaming. It scarcely seems to be * the light 
pression Of penetration and benevolence. ‘The portrait in the last year’s 
‘Literary Souvenir’ is an excellent likeness.” 
\t was during her second visit to Scotland that Mrs. Hemans sat for her bust 
Mr. Angus Fletcher, which, as far as I am aware, is the only resemblance 
sit which does full justice to the expression of her countenance. It was 
esccuted, I believe, for Sir Robert Liston, of Milburn ‘Towers. Few cele- 
ied authors, indeed, have caused so little spoliation of canvass and ivory as 
Mrs. Hemans. She never sat for her picture willingly ; and the play of her fea- 
es Was sO constant and so changeful, as to render the task of the artist a diffi- 
cultone, almost to impossibility. Nor, to the best of my knowledge, has any 
liveness of her been engraved. 
On her way into Scotland for the second visit, Mrs. Hemans passed a few 
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charmed with Mr. Wordsworth, whose kindness to me has quite a soothing in- 
fluence over my spirits. Oh! what relief, what blessing there is in the feeling 
of admiration when it can be freely poured forth! ‘There is a daily beauty in 
his life,’ which 1s in such lovely harmony with his poetry, that I am thankful to 
have witnessed it and felt it. He gives me a great deal of his society ; reads to 
me, walks with me, leads my poney when I ride, and I begin to talk with him 
quite as with a sort of paternal friend. The whole of this morning he kindly 
passed in reading to me; a great deal from Spenser, and afterwards his own 





which you, like myself, enjoy so. much. His reading is very peculiar, but, to my 
weeks ina secluded cottage on the banks of Winandermere. Here she had an | ear, delightful; slow, solemn, earnest in expression, more than any I have ever 
opportunity of making the personal acquaintance of one whom she had long ad- | heard ; when he reads or recites in the open air, his deep and rich tones seein to 
wed and reverenced as a poet; but I may have occasion to speak more fully | proceed from a spirit-voice, and to belong to the religion of the place, they har- 





of the love she bore to Wordsworth’s writings when | treat more exclusively of | monize so fitly with the thrilling tones of woods and waterfalls, His expressions 
her literary tastes. In the four following letters, which were written at this | are often strikingly poetical—for instance, ‘I would not give up the mists that 
happy period, it will be seen how highly she valued him as a man and as a | spiritualize our mountains, for all the blue skies of Italy.’ Yesterday evening 
friend ; nor will her little pleasantry about the bridal gift be misunderstood—to | he walked beside me as I rode ona long and lovely mountain-path, high above 
my thinking, the difference between the poet of daily life, and the poetess of | Grasmere Lake. I was much interested by his showing me, carved deep into a 
romance and sentiment, could hardly be shown better than in this anecdote. | rock, as we passed, the initials of his wife’s name, inscribed there many years 
The second letter is more persona! than I should have liked to print were the | ago by himself, and the dear old man, like ‘Old Mortality,’ renews them from 
truths it contains one iota less valuable and less nobly expressed. tine to time. J could scarcely help exclaiming ‘ sto perpetua !’” 
. ** Dove nest, near Ambleside I shal] conclude my notice for the present with a few more extracts from the 
“T have too long left unacknowledged your letter, but the wicked world does | livelier letters of my friend—feeling how delightfully they supersede, in the 
so continue to persecute me with notes and parcels aud despatches, that even | present case, the necessity of elaborate character-drawing, or the “twice-told 
here | cannot find half the leisure you would imagine. Yesterday, I had three | tale” of anecdote. ‘They are chiefly fragments of notes, written in the hu- 
visiting cards, upon which I look with a fearful and boding eye, left at the | mour of the moment, to those with whom she shared every passing emotion. 
house, whilst I was sitting in the innocency of my heart, thinking no harm, by ‘*T hope I shall soon be well enough to pay a visit; I really meanto try if I 





Crusoe’s dismay on seeing the print of the man’s foot in the sand, could have | it), because, having no kind brother to nurse me, I have made the brilliant dis- 
been nothing, absolutely nuthing to mine, when these evil tokens of * young | covery that there is no pleasure at all in being ill alone; indeed it is very deso- 
adies, with pink parasols,’ met my distracted sight on my return from the shore. | late ; to me, so strangely desolate, that * sorrow takes new sadness from surprise :’ 
Ln revanche, however, I have just received the most exquisite letter ever in- | but I will not speak about such things. I send you an American Annual to look 


ited by the pen of man, from an American, who, being an inhabitant of No. — | at, which J received a few days ago, and in which you cannot be more surprised | 


— Philadelphia. is certainly not like to trouble me with anything more than | to see some forgeries of mine ‘on the use of the word Barb, than I was to see 
his * spiritual attachment,’ as Mr. of is pleased to call it. He, that | them there. It quite perplexed me, until I found out that a friend, in this neigh- 
is, my American, must certainly be not the * walking-stick.’ but the very ‘ /eap- | bourhood, had given Professor Norton a copy of what I had almost forgotten, 
ug-pole’ of ‘friendship.’ Pray read, mark, learn, and promulgate, for the | during his visit to Liverpool. He has told the story in the prettiest way for me, 
venetit of the family, the following delectable passage. * How often have | | but to you I shall confess the whole wicked truth. It was neither more nor less 
sug some touching stanza of vour own, as I rode on horseback of a Saturday thana mystification, practised upon a very well-meaning gentleman (though 
evening, from the village academy to my home, a little out of town; and saw, | somewhat earthly), who, in the innocence of his heart, called upon me two or 
through the waving cedars and pines, the back roof and the open door of some | three years ago, and asked if I could help him to some authorities in the old 
pleasant wigwam, where the young comely maidens were making their curious | English writers, for the use of the word Barb, as a steed. | promised my as- 
baskets, or Wampum-belts, and singing their ‘lo-gas-a-wana, or evening song ! | sistance, (I believe he had a wager depending upon it,) and actually I imposed 
How often have I murmured ‘ Bring Flowers,’ or the * Voice of Spring,’ as | upon his trusting nature all that sheet of forgeries with which ‘the much en- 
is ] pensively pondered along! How often have I stood on the shores of the | during man,’ enchanted by his sudden acquisition of learning, went about re- 
Cayuga and the Seneca, the Oneida and the Skanateles, and called to mind the | joicing (I really marvel how I had the teart) until some one-eyed person, among 
sweetness of your strains.’ I see you are enchanted, my dear , but this is | the blind, awakened him from his state vf ignorance and bliss. 
Lot all: *the lowliest of my admirers,’ as the amiable youth entitles himself,|  * I have been very ill-used, in several ways, since saw you. Here is a great 
begs permission to be, for once, my ‘cordennier,’ and is about to send me a | book on Phrenology, which a gentleman has just sent me, and expects that I 
pair of Iudian mocassins, with ‘ my illustrious name interwoven in the buck- | shall read! People really do take me for a sort of literary ogress I think, or 
‘sin Of which they are composed, with wampum beads.’ If I receive this pre- something like the sailor's definition of an epicure—‘a person that can eat any 
ious gift before I return to Liverpool, 1 shall positively make my appearance | thing.’ To be sure I did very much aggravate the Phrenologist lately, by laugh- 
squaw, the very first evening I come to Street; and pray tell that | ing at the whole scu/lery science and its votaries, sv I suppose this is his revenge : 
“ith these mocassins, and a Lianket to correspond, 1 shall certainly be able to | and imagine some of my American friends having actually sent me several 
Ctly all the rigours of the ensuing winter. [ am much disappointed to find, | copies of a tract, audaciously calling itself ‘A sermon on small sins. Did you 
‘hat there is no prospect of your visiting this lovely country—there is balm in | ever know any thing so scurrilous and personal? * Small sins’ to me, who am 
‘he very siil/ness of the spot I have chosen. The *‘ majestic silence’ of these | very little bettter than a grown-up Rosamond (Miss Edgeworth’s naughty girl, 
‘akes, perfectly soundless and waveless as they are, except when troubled by | you know), who constantly lie in bed till it is tuo late to get up early, break my 
the wind, is to me most impressive. O! what a poor thing is society in the | needles (when I use any), leave my keys among my necklaces, answer all my 
Mesence of skies and waters and everlasting hills !” amusing letters first, and leave the others to their fate, and, in short, regularly 
| commit smali sins enough every day to roll up into one great immense frightful 
| one at the end of it! Now, have I not been ill, very ill-used, as I said!” 
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** Dove Nest, Ambleside. 
“Tam sure you will believe that I have read your letter with a full and most 
cere participation in the varied feelings it expresses. As for your imps! poor * “Tam sure you will be glad to hear, my dear , that I was not at all 
‘ear little things! so great is my compassion for them, that I, even Z, would at | worse for the flight out of doors, I took with you, though I have not since been 
‘his moment of tender feeling, willingly uncork them all, though I believe the | able to repeat it. I bear being long shut up in the house, about as ill as a gipsy 
-nsequences would be little less awful than those of untying the bag of winds. | or a wild Arab would. Did it ever strike you how much lighter sorrows and 
‘pining cares’ become out in the free air, and under the blue sky, than ‘ beneath 
Let nought prevail againat you, to disturb | a smoky roof,’ as the sea-kings of old used to say’ I wish you would fix an 
. Your cheerful faith. evening to come here—I believe a moon was the requisite you mentioned when I 
You will not be ‘cribbed and cabined’ by the influence of your daily toils ; no, | last spoke of your coming—and I am sure there is a moon, for she looks in at 
‘will rise from them, as all minds gifted for worthier things have risen, with | my window every night, and keeps me awake with her cold bright eyes, which, 

‘Itesh and buoyant joy, into a world where they capnot enter. Tell me one | I scarcely know why, always seem to speak of the past. th he A 
‘nstahee of a generous spirit which has sunk under the mere necessity for stead-| The next fragment refers to a visit she paid to the Amphit ae ae ore 
; “stand manly exertion ;--many, many, | believe, have been lost and ya ae me of Liverpool—seduced thither by the temptation of Ducrow’s recian 

“°F Want of having this clear path marked out to them. I am convinced that | Statues. ' 

Wil be all fey Se for cues track so defined, and for knowing when “Oh! the horrors of the circus !—the orange-peel, the —— the 
‘where you may turn aside from it to gather flowers upon which no soil of | shouts, screams, groans, and hisses, and other playful yore yes 6 . ar 
€88 will have fallen. I could not write thus, if I thought that one pre-| sive public! We sat, two of the party at least, with a superb —— 8 ironec 
‘ gilt of mind was to be sacrificed to the employment upon which you have | on our regal brows, and looking most resolutely away from the — “. ut — 
red. You know that I believe you to be endowed with powers for the at- I bethink myself, there was a certain tranquil assumption of superiority in your 
ment of talking of sitting at home quietly (and elegantly, doubtless,) W hich is not to be 


t excellence; and where such powers do exist, I also believe them . 
: : > ie “onsid > above as ¢ ‘re mystifice 
iconquerable How very gravely I have written! If you were sitting countenanced. You will please to consicer the above as a mere mystilication 
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‘to speak inore seriously, 
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veside me, I could hardly have spoken so ; but I reaily have only wished to 


of common day’ that is clothing the woody mountain before me, there is some- | 
" | 
thing almost visionary in its soft gleams and ever-changing shadows. I ain | 
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THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Budgewater Treatises. On the Wisdom and Goodness of God as manifested in 
the creation of Animals, and in their history, habits, and instincts. By the 
Rev. W. Kirby, M. A. F.R.S., &e , Rector of Barham. 2 vels. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1835. Pickering. 

Of the character and nature of this publication, or rather series, we have 
spoken so much at large, in former articles, that it is now only necessary for us 
to confine our remarks to specific qualities of the werk before us—the seventh 
and penultimate in succession of the productions which we ewe te Lord Bridg- 
water's singular bequest. Mr. Kirby, with great propriety, has dedicated his 
portion of the duty thereby enjoined to Lord Farnborough, whose richly culti- 
vated mind and intelligence entitle him, still more than his imtimate connexion 
with the legator, to this token of distinction. 

From the author’s well-known capacity, and perfect acquaintance with the 
subject, the public must have been prepared for an essay fulf of curious and in- 
terestiag information. Neither will there be any disappointment in this respect ; 
though, perhaps, as in others of the treatises, it may be thought that some of the 
conclusions are not so clearly demonstrated as to carry entire convietion along 
with them. Indeed, it was-hardly possible, in such undertakings, not to be 
obliged, now and then, to strain the argument, and to beg the question. When 
we descend from the grand: impression and feeling in buman nature, that every 
thing around us, and viewed as a sublime whole, bespeaks the wisdom and 
power of a First Great Cause,—there is something in the application of minute 
details to the proof of the truth of this innate sentiment, whieh frequently 
almost approaches the ridiculous. ‘To exemplify so transcendant a prineiple by 
the operations of fleas and other pests on the frame of man, is to-us irresistibly 
of this kind ; for though there is, doubtless, as much torfill us with wonder and 
admiration in the structore and organization of an insect as in the revolutions of 
spheres, we cannot but fancy that, as the poor child-eatechist observed, it is but 
niggling work.* Yet on this ground we are inclined to think, that next to, if 
not equal with the science of astronomy itself (whieh, by the by, is not in- 
cluded), that branch of natural history assigned to Mr. Kirby (like that treated 
by Dr. Roget) affords room for an illustration most in unison with the wish which 
dictated to Lord Bridgewater the provision for these produetions. 

“The works of Ged and the word of God (he justly observes) may be ealled 
the two doors which open into the temple of truth; and, as beth preeeed from 
the same almighty and omniscient Author, they eannot, if rightly mberpreted, 
contradict each other, but must mutually illustrate and confirm, ‘ though each in 
different sort and manner,’ the same truths. Doubtless, it was with this ¢on- 








viction upon his mind, that the learned professor from whom I have borrowed 
my motto expresses his opinien,—that in order rightly to understand the voice 
of God in nature, we ought to enter her temple with the Bible in our hands.” 
The Introduction, whence this passage is cited, goes on to combat the theories 
of La Place and Lamarck, as founded on materialism, and ineonsistent with 
religious principle. ‘Their great object (Mr. K. states) seems to be to ascribe 
all the works of creation to second causes ; and to acceunt for the production of 
all the visible universe, and the furniture of eur own globe, without the inter- 


| vention of a first. Both begin the work by introducing nebulosities, or masses 
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‘ Laodamia,’ my favourite ‘Tintern Abbey,’ and many of those noble sonnets 
| 





| of matter scarcely amounting to real entities, and proceed as if they had agreed 


together upon the modus eperandi.”” Mr Kirby’s refutation ef these fallacies, 
especially in Lamarck’s system, in not only piquant, but incontrovertible. The 
question disposed of, he adds a definition of life. 

‘*Having stated Lamarck’s hypothesis with respect to nature, the goddess 
which he worshipped, and which he decked with divine attributes and divine 
power, I shall, as briefly as possible, give some account of his theory of life. 
| Life, indeed, is a subject that hath puzzied, doth puzzle, and will puzzle philo-. 

sophers and physiologists, probably till time shall be no more. Thus much, 
however, may be predieted of it, that both in the vegetable and animal, like heat, 
it isa radiant principle, showing itself by suceessive developements for a limited 
period, varying according to the species, when it begins to deeline, and finally is 
extinguished ; that sometimes, also, like heat, as inthe seed of the vegetable 
and egg of the animal, it is latent, not manifesting itself by developement, till it 
is submitted to the action of imponderable flaids, camveyed by moisture er incu-~ 
bation.”” 

And thus remarks on the philosophical phenomena of our time :—~ 

‘The penetrating mind of Baeoa clearly, perceived, that if supposed state- 


were to be tried, there was end of all progress im science, no use im making ex- 


| 
= of Scripture were made the sole tests by which philosophieal systems 


periments, or pursuing a course of inductive reasoning. And this was-the tem- 


; | per of the age in which he lived ; light was beginning to spring up, and, because 
the side of the lake—imagine, visiting cards at Dove’s Nest! Robinson | can take a little care of myself (though J do think it requires a natural genius for | 


it was novel, it was thought to be heretical and subversive of Seripture. But 
inen’s ininds are now much altered in this respect, and there is no danger of per- 


j tide seems turned the other way, and a clamour is sometimes raised against 


| secution on account of hetorodoxy either in religion or philosophy. Im fact, the 


persons who consult the revealed word of God on points connected with philoso- 
phy and science. But surely if the Scriptures are, as we believe, a revelation 
| from the Creator of that world concerning which we philosophise, and if some 
parts of them do contain mysteries of natural philosophy, as Bacon himself con- 
tends they do, some respect and deference are due to the word of God, and some 
‘allowance may be claimed by those who appeal to it on any point of science, 
even if their appeal originates in a misconception and misinterpretation of any 
part of it; the same allowance as is made for those, and they are many, who 
mnisinterpret nature.” 
| Inthe sequel, we find that Mr Kirby is somewhat opposed to several geolo- 
| gical opinions on this account; and though he elsewhere argues at length, that 
the Scriptures were addressed to the ignorance and prejudices of men in darker 
ages, he (as we think, against his own data) contends that on these contested 
points they must be preferred to inductions from actual observation. A rather 
strange and mystical examination of the Jewish tabernacle, in which he traces a 


| connexion between the Cherubim in the Holy of Holies, and the animal crea- 
| tion, concludes the Introduction, and contains much matter and conjecture, with 


| 


| 





Thé evening was delightful—the clown altogether a ‘creature of the elements 


which far be it from us to meddle. We proceed to the body of the work, set- 
ting out with the creation of animals, thence, in a delightful manner, investi- 
gating and illustrating their geographical distribution, their migrations, their 
functions and instincts, &c., and bringing before us (in the first volume, to 
which we now confine ourselves) the most remarkable particulars of infusories, 
polypes, radiaries, tunicaries, bivalve and univalve molluscans, cephalopods, 
worms, and annelidans. : 

Setting out, somewhat later than a Welsh pedigree, with the creation, the au- 
thor says— 

* The instincts of the whole circle of animals urged them, by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, to fulfil their several functions ; I mean those that were necessary 
to the then state of things; for if the instinct of the predaceous ones was not 
restrained, they would soon have annihilated the herbivorous ones, even if, as 
Lightfoot supposes, they were at first created by sevens. They must, therefore, 
originally have eaten grass or straw like the ox, and neither injured nor destroyed 
their fellow-beasts of a more harmlese character; this, indeed, appears clearly 
from the terms of the original grant, ‘To every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to every living thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, I have given every green herb for meat.’ And to this vegetable 
diet, before the close of the present scene, we are assured they shall again 
return so as to render the last stage of the world as happy as the original state 
of manin Paradise. bis harmony of the animal creation continued, probably, 
long enough after the fall to allow si flicient time for such a multiplication of the 
flocks and herds, and flights and shoals of the gregarious animals, as would se- 
cure them from extinction. . . bl 
‘Had Adam not fallen, this sad change would, probably, never have taken 
lace. . - sé 
4 ‘* When we consider the relative position of man and the animal kingdom, by 
the Divine decree subjected to his dominion, the harmony and good-will that 
subsisted Letween them, it appears improbable that immortal man would have 
been afflicted by the appearance of death and destruction amongst his subjects 
from any cause, especially by the strong, and those armed with deadly weapons, 


+ “ Do you know who made the flies, my dear?” “No,mamma.” “ Why, God, 


| my love.” ‘“* Oh, dear!” said the innocent child (on a warm summer’s day), ‘* what 


a deal of niggling work it must have been !” 
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attacking and devouring the weak and helpless. Even now, fallen as we are 
from our original dignity, there is no creature so fell and savage, that we have 
not, more or less, the power to subdue and tame ; no natures so averse, that we 
are not skilled to reconcile ; we can counteract even instinct itself, and make a 
treaty of peace and mutual good-will between animals whom nature, by a law, 
has placed in the fiercest enmity and opposition to each other. The Creator, 
indeed, foreseeing the fatal apostacy that plunged our race in ruin, and providing 


for the circumstances in which our globe would eventually be placed, from the | 


too rapid increase of various animals most given to multiply, furnished the pre- 
datory tribes with organs and offensive arms, which, when he gave the word 
and let loose the reins, would urge them to the work of destruction, and impel 
them to attack, and devour without pity, those amongst the weaker animals that 
were likely to increase in a degree hurtful to the general welfare; thus fulfil- 
ling his great purpose, of generally maintaining those relative proportions, as to 
number, of individual species, that would be most conducive to the health and 
mutual advantage of all parts of the system of our globe.” 

Lightfoot’s septenary speculation, above alluded to, is not more fanciful than 
Mr. Kirby’s idea about carniverous animals eating grass before the fall. We 
should like to learn from him what fishes lived on at that era? But surely it 
must occur to every reasoning mind that if the predatory animals, lions, tigers, 
hyenas, &c. &c., subsisted on vegetable diet, they must of necessity have been 
destitute of the very organisation—lith and limb, jaws, teeth, &c.—which now, 
agreeably to the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” fits them so admirably as proofs of 
the wisdom and goodness of God, to prey on other creatures! ‘They cannot, 
therefore, have been lions, tigers, hyenas, &c., but different animals, with hoofs 
made to promenade, not claws to tear,—with tecth to crop and browse, not 
fangs to lacerate and destroy, and so throughout their whole frame and habits. 

We have already alluded to the argument drawn from the parasites which are 
abhorrent to our bodies and souls. Hear Mr. Kirby’s notions respecting them in 
and after the garden of Eden. 

«This, too, is the place to consider another circumstance connected with 
the appointment by Providence of certain animals to certain ends. 
as must be evident to every one who thinks or observes at all, large numbers of 
the animal kingdom, which, considered in their individual capacities, may be re- 
garded as positively injurious to man; and seem to have been created witha 
view to his punishment, either in his person or properiy. Of this description are 
those predatory tribes of which I have just spoken: but I here mean, more par- 
ticularly, to advert to those personal pests that not only attempt to derive their 
nutriment from him by occasionally sucking his blood when he comes in their 
way, as the flea, the horse-fly, and others, but those that make a settle- 
ment upon him or within him, selecting his body for their dwelling as 
well as their food, and thus infesting him with a double torment. Besides 
those insects of a disreputable name which, under more than one form, inhabits 


} 


There are, | 


his person externally, and those that, burying themselves in his flesh, annoy him | 


and produce cutaneous diseases, a whole host of others attack him internally, 
and sometimes fatally. Can we believe that man, in his pristine state of glory, 
and beauty, and dignity, could be the receptacle and the prey of these unclean 
and disgusting creatures! ‘This is surely altogether incredible—I had almost 
said impossible. And we believe, with Le Clerc and Bonnet, that all those 
worms now infesting our intestines existed in Adam before his fall, only under 
the form of eggs, which did not hatch till after that sad event; or that these eggs 
were dispersed in the air, in the water, and in various aliments, and so were 
ready to hatch when they met with their destined habitation; or, as some para- 
sites are found in the earth, or the water, as well as in the human species, that 
they are in general formed for living in different stations; or, lastly, that they 
were created subsequently to the fal! of Adam—not immediately, or all at once, 
but when occasions called for such expressions of the Divine displeasure. With 
respect to the first of these hypothesis, it seems to me very improbable for this 
this reason, that it supposes the first pair to have in them the germs of all these 
animal pests, which, although before tlhe fall, they were restrained from the ger- 
mination, after that event were left to the ordinary action of physical laws, so 
that then every one of these scourges must bave inhabited them and preyed upon 
them. Fallen indeed they were from glory and grace ; but who can think that 
al! the accumulated evils their sin introduced into the world fell with concentrated 
violence upon their own heads—that all the various ills that flesh is heir to were 
experienced by them in their own persons before they were divided, some to one 
and some to another, amongst their posterity’ It is scarcely to be supposed 
that any single individual, from that time to this, was subject to the annoyance 
of every one of these animals; and it seems incredible that Adam and Eve had 
experience of them all. That they had their existence originally, either as 
germs or as perfect animals, in the air, the earth, or the waters, and were taken 
in by man with his food, with respect to some species may, perhaps, be true 
The earth-worm is often voided by children, and some others that infest animals 
are found in the water; but of those that are appropriated to man internally, 
none have as yet been found, except that just mentioned, in any other habita- 
tion. Linné, indeed, assigns an aquatic origin to the fluke, the ascarides, and 
the tape-worm ; but he seems to have adopted this opinion upon very slight 
grounds. Bonnet very justly asks, with respect to the last of these animals, 
which Linuné states he found once in a kind of ochre,—‘M. Linné is the only 
one that has made this discovery ; now, it is certain that if tape-worms existed 
out of the body of man and other animals, would it be possible, after the numer- 
ous researches that naturalists of every country have made in a variety of places, 


both in the earth and the water, none should ever meet with that insect?’ 


perch, and one cannot help feeling some commiseratior: for these poor animals ; 


own estimate, ranks little higher than about a hundred pounds. 
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Up to 1596, in 





but when we recollect that they form the most numerous body of predaceous — maintain, and shall show Agger: more emphatic than Mr. Collier's 
fishes in our rivers, we may conjecture that thus their organs of vision are ren- (s os feere s own), that the worldly cirewmstanoes of this great writer were I 
' dered less acute, and that thus thousands of roach, dace, carp, and tench, may anytaeny ut easy. I believe the commencement of his fortune to have been his t 
escape deStruction. The ever watchful eye of a Father Providence is over all — with - Lord ‘Southampton, and the influence it won for him ; 
his works, and he has provided means, in every department of the animal king- | — persons “0 worship. 7 4 t 
dom, so to limit the inroads of the predaceous species, that a due proportion and Vhen Shakspeare arrived in London in 1586, it Is certain that, desirous of ‘i 
harmonious mixture may every where be maintained, and that with respect to) winning his wey quietly and unobtrusively—mistrustful perhaps of even his ( 
‘every individual species. ‘The means are various, but the end is one ; and the wonderful — offered his services to the managers of the Blackfriars’ r 
partial evil terminates in the general good and welfare of the whole. Nextto ‘I heatre, as wi ing, in addition to his duties of acting, to alter plays, and amend s 
the eyes, the gills’of fishes are subject to annoyance from internal worms ; and | or re-write scenes. * Titus Andronicus ’’ may have had the first bold strength- c 
amongst these there is none more remarkable or wonderful than one first dis- | ening of hishand. Sure I am that when Marlowe heard some of the new por. tl 
covered by Dr. Nordinann, upon those of the bream, and to which, on account | tions of that tragedy, he must have felt, for the first time, his own “ mighty line” ti 
of its remarkable structure and conformation, he has given the name of Diplo- in danger. With envy of this sort Shakspeare had certainly to struggle. His 
zoon. or double animal. In the classes of polypes and tunicaries we have been | labour on “ fitus Andronicus fitted him, we may imagine, for the gigantic 
introduced to many animals that appear to be compound ; which, from a com- | sketch of lalbot, which he inserted in the old play that now passes for the first 
' mon stem or body send forth numerous oscula, or mouths, in this emulating the | part of ** Henry the Sixth. It would be interesting, if this were a fitting Op- 
members of the vegetable kingdom: but amongst all these plant-animals there | portunity, to mark the progressive changes in his manner of altering the plays 
is none can compete with this of Dr. Nordmann, which, like the Siamese submitted to him, ashe grew more self-possessed and conscious of his power. 
youths, appears to be formed of two distinct bodies, united in the middle so as | ** Pericles” I take to have been the first in which he suffered his genius 
to present the appearance of a St. Andrew’s cross, each half of the animal con- | to have a perfect scope. The sweetness, delicacy of sentiment, ease and 
taining precisely the same organs; namely, an alimentary canal, a system for | truth, observable throughout this production, are extreme. In it are to é 
circulation and generation, and also a nervous system. Miiller calls the innu- | be seen first developed to any extent a peculiarity in the rhythm of Shak- 0 
merable and varying coborts of the animal creation preachers of the infinite wis- | speare, which has been noticed by Mr. (¢ oleridge. Examined narrowly, by this 
dom and power of the Sovereign of the world; and this is one of the tmost alone, his alterations (which are very extensive) may be seen to half aline. J] di 
wonderful of them all, which singularly exemplifies those attributes. At first it | allude to the exquisite perfection he reached in the flowing continuity of inter. fi 
might be imagined, that, like the youths just alluded to, this was a monstrous | changeable pauses. His varied images ‘ symbolical of moral truth,” as Cole- ce 
production of nature ; but Dr. Nordmann relates that he has found thirty speci- | ridge says, thrusting by and seeming to trip up each other, from an Impetuosity c 
mens, precisely agreeing with each other, all in a similar situation, attached, | of thought, produce a metre which is always flowing from one Verse into the fr 
namely, to the gills of the fish mentioned above, and he never found it single, other, and seldom closes with the tenth syllable of the line. The success of ta 
or in any other situation: there can, therefore, remain no doubt on the subject. be Pericles” may have given Shakspeare the * share we now find him in pos- ti 
In order to find these animals, it is necessary to examine all the leaves of the | session of, while it stimulated him to orignal efforts. The second and third parts 0! 
gills separately under water, or to separate the lesser whitish ones with a pointed | of * Henry the Sixth” were the result, and these were followed by “ Richard ol 
instrument, when the animal may be detected by its movements: its station is | the Second” and “ Richard the Third.” Spenser, about this time, in a passage ta 
between the leaves or folds of the inner gills. This singular creature consists | which cannot be misunderstood, alludes to his fondness for these high historical th 
of two lobes, or arms, above the point of union, and two below it. The upper | subjects, and characterises him as one om fr 
pair are the longest and most divergent: they are somewhat lance-shaped, and | “Whose muse, full of high thoughts invention, he 
at the extremity of each, on the under side, is a mouth, with a sucker, divided | Doth, like himself,.* heroically sound. he 
by a fleshy transverse septum; by means of these suckers, the mouths of this| I have little doubt that it was the circumstance of his having shown this fond- in 
two-bodied monster are kept steady, su as to suck without intermission. ‘The | ness for heroic subjects, to which he was first indebted for the attentions of th, pr 
orifice of the mouth is large, and, when fully open, triangular: there is also an | chivalrous Earl of Southampton, and to these, as I have already said, I am in- m 
organ within the gullet which seems analagous to a tongue, resembling the suck- | clined to attribute his increasing weight among the players at a period so early Li 
ing organ of the pseudo-leech. The alimentary canal branches out on both sides | T’aking the matter in this view, it is natural he should have felt the odium and at 
into numerous blind vessels. ‘The whole of this canal, like the creature itself, | annoyance of his personal position still more bitterly, (as we shall see he must al 
is cruciform. ‘The circulation of the blood is very visible: each half of the | have done ;) and that the difficulties in his profession, which continued for some ar 
animal has on both sides two principal blood-vessels, which are every where of | time to beset him, must have eaten inte his heart with a more corroding sorrow wl 
almost equal diameter, without any enlargement; in the two exterior ones the | Of the public, that ou 
blood runs upwards, and in the two interior ones downwards, and its motion is | “ Huge-siz’d monster of ingratitudes,” th 
extremely rapid. ‘The generative organs and ovaries are alsodouble. ‘The feces, | he could not be certain. His fellow-writers and actors had already assailed him. ha 
as in the polypes and other lower animals, pass out at the mouth. ‘The two | Greene, in his ** Grot’s-worth of Wit,’ had sneered at him as the bombaster Be 
lowest lobes are somewhat club-shaped, or thickest at the extremity, towards | out of a blank verse, (in allusion, as [ fancy, to “* Titus Andronicus,” and Tal- Me 
which, in each, are two oval plates, or disks, containing four oblong acetabula, or | bot.) and as the ‘only Shake-scene in the country.” Chettle, who published FR 
suckers: the bodies below the plates terminate in a triangular piece, or flapper. | this pamphlet, accompanied it with a statement about Greene, which was meant th 
In some of their movements it seems as if the two upper lobes had different | as a discouragement of Shakspeare. He calls him a man of “ singular sh 
wills, since sometimes one appears inclined to move to the right, and the other | pleasance,” and, ‘fo no man’s disgrace be it spoken, the only comedian of a pa 
to the left; or one to move, and the other to remain at rest; but the lower | rv/gar writer in this country.” This was towards the end of 1592. About SI 
lobes always move simultaneously, either inwardly or outwardly. The animals | this time, however, | take Shakspeare’s acquaintance with Southampton to have let 
that are found attached to the gills of other fishes are usually at their lower ex- | commenced. Mark the effect it had. Chettle who had published Greene’s rel 
tremity furnished with several suckers ; thus one genus infesting the gills of the | impertinence. and added to it an impertinence of his own, now (within a year wi 
sun and sword-fishes has three: and another, found in those of the tunny, has | of the affront) comes forward with an “apology.” He withdraws his phrases co 
six, whence Cuvier would rather call it Herastoma. But these are nothing to | of offence. He says in their disproof—* myself hath seene his demeanour no es! 
those of our Diplozoon, which, on the four disks just named, has no less than | /ess civil than excellent in the qualitie he professes. Besides, divers of worship ab; 
sixteen suckers, four on each disk. Under a strong magnifier, these suckers, | have reported his uprightness of dealing which argues his honesvty, and his tio 
when opened, for they can open and shut, exhibit a complex machinery of hooks | facetious grace in writing that approves his art.” It is easy to perceive the rel 
and other parts, by which their Creator has enabled them to take firm hold of | source of this unwilling praise, and to fancy how little the pleasure was it could pe 
the gills, so as not to be unfixed by their constant motion in respiration, espe- | give to Shakspeare. No wonder we find him speaking, as I shall shortly show nai 
cialiv when we consider their structure and substance A further proof of this | he does, on the subject of his art, and the untoward difficulties of his life. Ws of 
design is furnished by the form of the animal itself, for the body being divided | may fancy them, thougb in one sense improved, in another embittered, by this 0 
upwards and downwards into two diverging lobes, it can fix itself at each extre- alliance with Lord Southampton. His gratitude, however, was due no less, 
mity more firmly than if it was single, not only by having more points of attach- | and accordingly, in 1593, he publicly proclaimed it by the dedication of his poem 
ment, but also by the divergement of its lobes, especially the lower ones. When | of “ Venus and Adonis,” and, in 1594, by that of the * Rape of Lucrece.” 
a man wishes to stand as firmly and steadily as possible, he separates his legs so | ** The warrant I have of your honourable disposition,” he says in the latter, an 
as to form a certain angle: and this is what its Creator has fitted our animal to | * not the worth of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. Whar ; ha 
do ; and so by all these means it maintains its station on the lubicrous, multifid, | I have done is yours; what I have to dois yours ; being part im all I have, me 
and constantly moving organs, from which it is commissioned to suck the blood. | devoted yours. Were my worth greater, mv duty would show greater; mean- an 
Probably these Diplozoons may be of the same use to the fishes they infest, as time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordship, to whom I wish long life, still length- th 
the horse-flies are to the animal from which they take their name. Dr. Nord- | ened with happiness.” Setting aside the exaggerated courtesy of the time, tu 
mann found this creature could exist submerged for three days, during which pe- | Shakspeare here refers unquestionably to services conferred upon him. Greater Cc 
riod its movements became gradually more feeble. One specimen, which he | services were to follow. In 1596, as I have shown, we can scarcely presume to) 
fed twice a day with fresh fishes’ blood, lived nine days in water, and appeared | him to have been other than struggling still with difficulty and opposition. Two pl 
to die at last from being too much handled.” | or three years after this, I believe him to have first emerged from that sort of po 
—— | dependence which accompanies such struggle. It is clear that his chief source tol 
THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE., | of remuneration must have been in his authorship; yet, in 1598, if Malone's ev 


All | 


Helminthologists seem now be of opinion that the sole natural habitation of these , 


animals is that in which they are usually found, the human viscera. We now 
come to the last hypothesis, that these animals were created subsequently to the 
fall: a single instance from Scripture of such a creation will be sufficient to ren- 
der it probable that othere may have taken place, when occasions called for such 
expressions of Divine displeasure. Every one is aware that God, by the wonder- 
working rod of Moses, converted all the dust of Egypt into some punitive animal, 
for they attacked man and beast; concerning the kind of which interpreters 
differ: but this does not affect the question. It is evident that here is an in- 
stance of the creation of an animal in great numbers; and what is worthy of 
particular observation, that this animal was not afterwards again annihilated, as 
the frogs and others were. What has evidently been done once under circum- 
stances that required it, though not recorded, may have been repeated ; aud thus 
all the punitive species in question may have been produced. This is given 
merely as an hypothesis, to account for the existence of these animals, without 
doing violence to probability, and rather in accordance with the word of God 
than controverting any thing delivered therein ; and if it excites a discussion that 
may throw new light upon the subject, whichever way the question is determin- 
ed, I shall be well pleased—my object being rather to elicit ¢ruth than to uphold 
opinion, 

We, too, leave this knotty point to the sense of our readers. Much may de- 
pend upon the extent of their experience. For ourselves, we care to know 
nothing of the subjects ; and, in the sincere hope that our first parents were not 
troubled in Paradise with any such companions, we leave them as they now are 
for some curious particulars connected with another small tribe, as related by our 
author. 

“To the class of worms (he says), especially those that have been denomi- 
nated Entozoa, or internal worms, I have a few interesting additions to make, 
taken from a work of Dr. Nordmann’s, some of which are so extraordinary and 
wonderful, both as to their functions and structure, that the great object of the 


present treatise, Gloria Dei ex opere natura, will receive considerable illustra- | 


tion from some account of them. Dr. Nordmann’s first treatise is upon a tribe 
of these creatures that are interesting from their very singular situation, in the 
eyes, namely, of the higher animals. Amongst the personal pests of our own 
species, enumerated in the chapter above alluded to, | mentioned none that at- 
tacked the organs just named ; but this learned investigator of parasitic worms 
has noticed two which have been detected in them: one related to the Guinea- 
worm, which was extracted from the eye of a person affected by acataract ; and 
another, a Hydatid, from the eye of a young woman. Besides those that infest 
our own visual organs, quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes, have each their 
eye-worms. Amongst those to which the will of Providence has assigned their 
station in the eyes of the latter class of animals, is a remarkable one, which Dr. 
Nordmann discovered in those of several different species of perch, sometimes in 
such numbers as must have interfered with that distinct sight of passing objects, 
which appears necessary to enable predaceous animals to discover their prey in 
time to dart upon it and secure it; in a single eye the Doctor detected, in dif- 


| of ponderous feebleness amassed by ** commentators.” 


ferent parts, 360! of these animalcules: when much increased they often pro- | 


duce cataracts in the eye of the fishes they infest. The little animal appears 
something related to Planaria, or pseudo-leech ; and, to judge from Dr. Nord- 
mann’s figures, seems able, like it, to change its form. 
the anterior extremity, is the mouth; and in the middle are what he denominates 
two sucking-cups ; these are prominent, and, viewed laterally, form a truncated 


Underneath the body, at | 


cone ; the anterior one is the smallest and least prominent, and more properly a | 


sucker; the other, probably, has other functions, since he could never ascertain that 
it was used for prehension. A_ kind of metamorphosis seems to take place in 
these animals, for our author observed that they appeared under three different 
forms. These little pests, small as they are, have a parasite of their own to 
avenge the cause of the perch, for Dr. Nordmann observed some very minute 
brown dots, or capsules, attached to the intestinal canal, which when extracted, 
by means of a scalpel formed of the thorns of the creeping cereus, and laid 
upon a piece of talc, the membrane that inclosed them burst, and forth issued 
living animalcules, belonging to the genus Monas, and smaller than M. Atomus, 
which immediately turned round upon their own axes with great velocity, and 
then jumped a certain distance in a straight line, when they again revolved, and 
again took a second leap. Looking over our author's list of eye-worms that in- 
fest fishes, we find that five out of seven are attached to different species of 





any of his productions. 
i 


Continued from the Albion of May 9.—{ From the New Monthly.] 

Mr. Payne Collier’s publication of some ** New Facts regarding the Life of 
Shakspeare " has called back my attention to a subject, from which other cir- 
cumstances had unwillingly withdrawn me. I shall prefix to the following chap- 
ters of the Confessions of Shakspeare, a few remarks on these discoveries, in 
the hope of more immediately interesting the reader in the great subject they 
refer to. The *‘facts’’ are unquestionably of importance, if only as a proof | 
that such earnest and laudable zeal as Mr. Collier’s, if well directed, may get 
its reward. Itis a pity that it has come so late. Bat it is with this as with 
other things. We waste our opportunities ull they cannot be recalled, and fix 
our desires most intently on what it is too late to attain. Four folio editions of 
the works of Shakspeare were published to satisfy the demands of his admirers 
in the century which followed his death; but no one asked for, and no one fur- | 
nished unasked, a single explanatory note, or the annexation of a particle of bio- 
graphical anecdote. ‘This was because so many of his relatives still survived, 
that the information was to be had for asking' During the greater part of this 
period nothing could exceed the popularity of Shakspeare.* His plays were the 
only delight of play-goers, the only salvation of the property of managers, the 
closest companions of the studies of monarchs. Leonard Digges protests that 
the audiences— 


** would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-laboured Catiline ; 
Sejanus, too, was irksome : they prized more 
‘ Honest ’ Iago, or the jealous Moor. 
* * > * * * 

E’en the * Fox’ and ‘ Alchemist,’ at a friend’s desire 

Acted, have scarce defrayed the sea-coal fire, 

And door-keepers ; when let but Falstaff come, | 

Hal, Poins, the rest, you scarce shall have a room ; 

Allis so pester'd. Let but Beatrice 

And Benedick be seen, and in a trice 

The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full—” 
—yet of him, by whose wonderful influence all men, whether in 
ness, were thus made better and happier, no one knew anything, nor cared to | 
know ! Shakspeare’s sister, Joan Hart, lived till 1646 ; Mrs. Hall. his favourite 
daughter, lived till 1649; his second daughter, Judith, was living at Stratford 
in 1662; and Lady Bernare, his granddaughter, did not die till 1670. <A few 
words from Mrs. Hall would have greater value now than the hundred volumes | 


grief or glad- 


So infinite has been the | 
labour, and so trifling the reward ! 

Mr. Collier's discoveries relate chiefly to the pecuniary circumstances of 
Shakspeare. It will be recollected that I gave a statement in the first paper of 
this series by which it appeared that, in alist of the sharers and actors of the 
Blackfriars theatre, in 1596, Shakspeare’s name stood fifth. From the names, 
however, that stuod before his it could not, with any certainty, be gathered from 
this circumstance that it was decisive of anything like prosperous circumstances. 
Mr. Collier now produces, from the MSS. at Bridgewater-house, the names of 
the company of sixteen sharers seven years earlier, at the close of 1589, in 
which Shakspeare’s name also appears, but as low as twelfth upon the list 
When it is recollected, therefore, that only four sharers held a rank subordinate 
to his at this period, and only three at the next date within our knowledge (that 
of 1596), and that such men as Kempe and Armyn, who were of very low re- 
pute—the baffoons, in fact, of the company—have places in these lists,—I do 
not think we have any reason to consider Shakspeare’s position in the world as 
at all considerable during these years,—or that his life was not meanwhile, as | 
shall have occasion to show in one of the chapters of these Confessions, even 
supposing the evidence admitted of a progressive advancement into considera- 
tion, thwarted by many obstacles, and attended with the severest struggles ; 
with poverty, with contumely, and neglect. The possession of half a share, it 
is shown by one of Mr. Collier's discoveries, was sufficient to entitle its owner 
to rank as a shareholder, and the value of this, exaggerated by the possessor’s 





* Such was the popularity of Shakspeare in 1627, that, in the April of that year, 
the King’s Company, then playing at Blackfriars, purchased the interference of the 
Master of the Revels to prevent the players of the ted Bull theatre from performing 





| a thousand pounds, ‘ to enable him to go through with a pure hase which he had 


researches are to be taken, and they are generally our best guide, he did not 
produce a single play. What was the cause of this? I believe it to be at 
least a reasonable supposition, that it ws at this time the Lord Southampton 
had, as Rowe states on the authority of Sir William Davenant, given the poet 





heard our poet had a mind to,” and that this purchase was no other than that 
considerable share in theatrical property which it must be presumed he was in pri 
possession of in 1602, when James the First granted to Laurence Fletcher and if 
Shakspeare, as leaders of the Chamberlain’s Company, the patent for playing at of 
the Globe in the summer, and Blackfriars in the winter. Mr. Collier himself se) 
says, there is no sufficient reason to deny this gift. be 
Here, then, I would draw the line in Shakspeare’s pecuniary circumstances his 
Up to this period he must have felt dependent ; working, as it were, without m 
reward ; finding it difficult to avail himself even of what he earned ; striving to the 
make the best of his troubles, but unable to keep them aloof, or to tempt them ge 
to spare his door. But once “set afloat” in his circumstances, his course gr 
was atriumphantone. He was then indeed, as Daniel the poet, in one of Mr. co 
Collier’s recently discovered papers, peevishly describes him—*t The author ot an 
playes now daily presented on the public stage of London, and the pussessour wa 
of no small gaines.” In 1602, he produced ‘“* Hamlet,” and then, for the first the 
time daring to indulge the thought of a closing life of quict independence In his 
native town, he bought his house of New Place with a hundred and seven acres 
| of land ;—delighted, as we may imagine, to anticipate his departure from scenes — 
which, if they had witnessed his triumph, had witnessed also his exceeding the 
| trouble; an! venturing at that moment to think the enjoyment of an actual the 
| estate in Warwickshire, better than any reliance on the an 
i * Estate which wits inherit after death,” ; liv 
| which he never much troubled himself about at any time. Within the five cu 
' years that succeeded, he produced, atnong many of his greatest plays. “ Othello, oni 
| ** Lear,” and ** Macbeth,” and in the proceeds which reverted to him out of the to 
protits of the theatres where they were acted, and in which he had become 5° wr 
considerable a sharer, we may now indeed trace his advancement in the world the 
He had availed himself of his first opportunity of quitting the stage. After ch 
| representing the ‘ majesty of buried Denmark,” he took his name from the thi 
list of actors. He gave up the ghost, as we may say. Mr. Collier's recent ly 
discoveries materially assist us in the further inquiry into his circumstances of 
No further doubt, indeed, can possibly rest upon them, from the date of 
of this period of his life. Among the fines preserved at the Chapter the 
House, there is a document relative to the purchase by him, in 1603, poi 
of a messvage with barn, granary, garden, and orchard, at Stratford-on- al 
Avon, for £50; which Mr. Collier produces. It was before known, that Wi 
in 1605 Shakspeare gave £400 for the lease of a moiety of great and small a: 
tithes of Stratford. Mr. Collier completes our sum of information on this heat 
by producing another document of a very remarkable kind, discovered by him 80} 
among the papers of Lord Ellesmere at Bridgewater House. The Corporation zo 
of London, as it was well known, had a continued grudge against what they an. 
| deemed the nuisance of the Blackfriars Theatre, and made repeated efforts to cai 
| get the players removed. These efforts were for some years unsuccessful, ti! gre 
at last a proposition seems to have been entertained for buying out the shares ce 
and properties of the theatre, and so getting rid of the nuisance in that exper re! 
sive way. The document in question purports accordingly to be the statement 80) 
of the precise sum claimed by each sharer, on his share and other property, #"° wi 
seems to have been laid, with other documents relating to the subject, before ye 
Lord Ellesmere, then Lord Chancellor. I quote Shakspeare’s claim :—” Item. pr 
W. Shakespeare asketh for the Wardrobe and properties of the same play “a 
house 500 li and for his 4 shares, the same as his fellowes Burbadge and Flet- fir 
cher viz 933 Ji. 6s. 8d.—1433 li. 6s. Sd.”—his own estimate, it will be col- he 
lected; and stated, of course, at its very highest amount, both for the sake of frc 
the compensation claimed generally by the company, and of throwing as = av 
obstacles as possible in the way of the citizens, who had sought to annoy them. hi 
Still it is curious and important in a high degree, and may be received as the to 
most authentic testimony on the point it refers to, that we have yet obtained if § mi 
the shares are taken, as stated in another part of the document, to have pro- Dn 
duced on an average, “‘one year with another,” £33 6s. 8d., the twenty shares tw 
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into which the theatre seems to have been divided, would net an annual sum of 
£666 13s. 3d., or something less than £3400 of our present money. Shaks- 
peare’s annual income, therefore, from the receipts of the Blackfriars Theatre at | 
this date, without the amount paid him for the use of his wardrobe and proper- | 
ties, would be £133 6s. 8d. Add that amount, with the actual sums received | 
py him on the production of his new plays, to his profits upon the same number 
of shares which he of course held (the two theatres were one concern) in the | 
Globe—and we shall not be disposed to call Mr. Collier’s estimate an exagge- | 
rated one, which fixes the yearly income of the poet at £300, which is not far 
<hort of £1500 of our present money. Proportionate we may conceive the 





consideration to have been, in which he was henceforward held, for to his death | years, 


the “yellow slave” continued to minister to hin—(whose service, as about this 
time he bitterly described it— 

«Will kmit and break religions, bless the accurs’d, 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d, place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With senators on the bench; this is it 

That makes the wappen’d widow wed again ; 

She whom the spital house, and ulcerous sores, 

Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 

To the April Day again ”’) 
—and Shakspeare died the richest man—the possessor, at least, a8 we believe, 
of the best and largest house—in his native town of Stratford-on-Avon. 

| have thus endeavoured to draw the line from which this prosperity may be 

dated, because many of the Confessions which follow might otherwise have con- 
fused the reader. In this, I think it will be found, I have on the whole suc- 
Mr. Collier himself, in-the last and most interesting of his recent dis- 
coveries, furnishes a striking corroboration of my view. He has produced, 
from the same bundle of papers at Bridgewater House which was found to con- 
tain the documents relating to the disputes between the players and the corpora- 
tion, the copy of a letter addressed, we must conclude, to Lord Ellesmere, in 
order to induce him to exert himself on behalf of the actors. Of the authenticity 
of this letter, from its internal evidence, J do not think a doubt should be enter- 
tained: nor will any one be hardy enough to dispute Mr. Collier's opinion that 
the initials at the close, H. S., stand for Henry Southampton—ever the constant 
friend and patron of Shakspeare, in whose continued good fortune the earl may 
be supposed to have takena more than ordinary interest, if, as I have suggested, 
he was the person from whom its first impulse came. This letter is a personal 


ceeded. 


introduction of Richard Burbadge and William Shakspeare by their names and | 


professions, to the noble individual to whom it is addressed, in order that they 
might state to him their case, and interest him in behalf the persecuted players. 
Lord Southampton begins by alluding to the many good offices he had received 
at Lord Ellesmere’s hands. Their acquaintance is matter of history. After 
alluding to the subject of the introduction, the earl then says :—** These bearers 
are twoof the chiefe of the company: one of them by name Richard Burbadge, 
who humblie sueth for your lordship’s kind helpe, for that he is a man famous as 


our English Roscins, one who fitteth the action to the word and the word to | 


the action most admirably.” ‘* Hamlet’ had been produced before this, as I 
have already mentioned ; and Burbadge, not, as is commonly supposed, Joseph 
‘Taylor, was its original representative. Shakspeare is afterwards described :— 
‘““The other is a man no whitt lesse deserving favor, AND MY ESPECIALL 
FRIENDE, till of late an actor of good account in the companie, now a sharer in 
the same, and writer of some of our best English playes, which, as your lord- 
ship knoweth, were most singularly liked of Queene Elizabeth, when the com- 
panie was called upon to performe before her Mate. at Court at Christmas and 
Shrovetide.”” I disagree with Mr. Collier in fixing 1608 as the date of this 
letter, because, from the terms employed at its conclusion, it would seem to have 
reference to the dispute in an earlier stage—when the players were threatened 
with a gross injustice, and before the corporation had been brought to offer 
compensation. ‘The document on which Mr. Collier founds his suggestion (the 
estimate of the value of the shares) appears to me, on the other hand, a virtual 
abandonment of anything like the accusation of injustice against the corpora- 
tion. Fix the date of this letter a year or two earlier, and the passage which 
relates to Shakspeare’s recent quitting of the stage confirms my view of the 
period of his departure. The letter concludes thus :—* This other hath to 
name William Shakspeare, and they are both of one countie, and indeede almest 
of one towne ; both are right famous in their qualityes, though it longeth not to 
our lo. gravitie and wisedome to resort unto the places where they are wont to 
ight the publique eare. Their trust and sute nowe is not to bee mo- 
sied in their waye of life whereby they maintain themselves and their wives 

id families (being both married and of good reputation) as well as the widowes 
and orphanes of some of their dead fellowes.’ The reader of this will perhaps 
have done me the favour to recollect, that in my first paper of this series I 
mentioned Burbadge, contrary to the received notion, as a Warwickshire man, 
and one of others from the same county, whose success in the Blackfriars 
theatre was likely to have given Shakspeare the first thought of trying his for- 
tune there. This interesting letter, as we have seen, confirms this; and Mr. 
Collier now adds to it the sanction of his excellent opinion. Lord Southamp- 
ton’s allusion to * gravity and wisdom” keeping away from theatres, is a 
pleasant confession for timself—of whom, at the period of Shakspeare’s greatest 
popularity, honest M. Vhite wrote to Sir R. Sidney, that ** my Lord Southamp- 
ton and Lord Rutland pass away their time in London merely in going to plays 
every day.”’ 

If it is thought that too great an effort has been made in these remarks to 
connect the worldly success of Shakspeare with the patronage of the young 
Earl of Southampton, instead of leaving it, as Mr. Collier does, to be consider- 
ed altogethier as the naturally progressive result of his genius and admirable in- 
dustry,—let the judgment be suspended till the following Confessions are read. 
They are the completest, the most interesting, the noblest, records of the 
private history of Shakspeare that now remain to us—and | would keep them, 
if possible, undisturbed. When Lope de Vega was thought to be in the receipt 
of thousands of ducats from his dramatic writings, he was complaining to him- 
self and to his son of ill usage, and neglect, and poverty—and his memory has 
been unjustly attacked for this. 1 would not have the same injustice dune to 
his illustrious English contemporary. Genius is a grand thing, but it is in im- 
mortality alone that its possessors can build their secure reversion, or trust to 
their safe reward. Writers, the contemporaries oi Shakspeare, and inferior in 
genius to him alone, have struggled almost hopelessly till they found rest in the 
grave. ‘The only grand possessions they enjoyed, the oniy things in which they 
could delight or pride themselves, are still ours, imperishable and incorruptible ! 
and for these, their thoughts and their verse, the only happy portion of what 
was theirs, they have become immortal. ‘* Serene and smiling” are they now, 
though in the shades of death, 

** Because on earth their names 
In Fame’s eternal volume shine for aye—” 
—but while they lived, their life was difficult and wretched, and the world to 
them, as to Marina, in delightful Pericles, ** was as a lasting storm, hurrying 
them from their friends.” Marlow had such a life, and it closed in a, sudden 
and frightful death. Ben Jonson, in the midst of Shakspeare’s successes, was 
living on the charity of a friend, as we ascertain from a memorandum which oc- 
curs in a private diary of the time. “ Ben Johnson, the poet, now lives upon 
one Townsend, and scorns the world.” This, however, was beginning too soon 
to scorn it. It had not done with its benefactor. He lived to be obliged to 
write plays for his existence, with a brain girt round with pain, and to hear of 
their being hissed by the ‘*inconstant multitude.” J might make out a melan- 
choly list, but I shall close with the name of Massinger. Life was, indeed, to 
this eminent writer, a long wintry day, of * shadows, clouds, and darkness.” 
I recollect reading a letter of his to a person of the name of Henslow (a sort 
of pawnbroker; one whe advanced money upon wearing apparel, the wardrobes 
of actors, till he enriched himself out of their necessities with an enormous 





theatrical property), in which the unfortunate poet solicits the advance of a few , 


pounds, to which he was in fact entitled, with the humility and self-abasement of 
4 mendicant asking alms. ‘The memorial of his mortality accords but two well 
with these passages in his life: ** March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger. 
4 stranger.”” 

I may add that on reference to the life of Massinger, I find, in this wretched 
solicitation for money, two persons, not unknown in that day as writers, nor for- 
gotten now, Nathaniel Field and Robert Daborne, joined with the greater poet, 
and that the sum they implored was fire pounds! I mention it, however, be- 
Cause it illustrates forcibly a point I have already touched on, and shall have 
greater occasion to allude to ina portion of these Confessions—I mean the un- 


certainty of theatrical property, which must have kept its owner, however appa- | 


tently prosperous, in a continual state of anxiety and dread. ‘These very per- 


sons, Robert Daborne and Nathaniel Field, whom we see in such great distress | 


with Massinger in 1613 or 1614, had been sufficiently prosperous some five 
years before to apply for and obtain from the King a patent “to bring up and 
practise children in plaies by the name of the ehildren of the Queen’s revells ’ 
—a patent which is produced among Mr. Collier's recent discoveries, and the 


first draft of which contains, curiously enough, the name of Shakspeare—as if | 


i¢ had meant to join them in the first instance, but had afterwards been diverted 
from his intention. 


avail myself of in further illustration. Some years after Shakspeare had sold 


his Property in the theatres, and quitted London, the Privy Council itself seems | 


° have “entertained the plan of removing the Piayhouse (Blackfriars), and of 
aking compensation to the parties.” Mr. Collier produces the original report 


‘wo other magistrates; from which it appears that the company of the actors 
*mselves first put a gross sum of £16,000 upon the Blackfriars Theatre and 


‘'s appurtenances ; that, being called upon fer particulars, they advanced their | 


Another fact, incidentally mentioned by Mr. Collier, I shall 


ie value of the property made accordingly by the alderman of the ward and | 





claim to £21,990; but that the magistrates, ‘ extraordinary as it may seem,” 
subsequently reduced the whole demand to only £2900 13s. 4d. Such is the 
value, it may be remarked in passing, of a player's estimate of his own pro- 
perty! But it will be unjust to glance any serious discredit, therefore, at what 
we have seen was Shakspeare’s estimate. The truth is, that after he quitted 
London, theatrical property certainly declined, and continued to do so in the 
years which followed. I can scarcely consider, therefore, that the confusion 


ordinary. So early as 1615, when Shakspeare had only retired to Stratford two 
I find, in addition to the causes which must always render such property 
| uncertain, a pretty plain reason for its more speedy gecline in this instance. 
John Chamberlain, in writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, describes the plays then 
performing as “such poor stuff, that instead of delight, they send the auditors 
away with discontent.” ‘ Indeed,” he continues, ‘ our poets’ brains and in- 
| Ventions are grown very dry, insomuch that of five new plays, there is not one 
that pleases, and therefore they are driven to furbish over their old, which stand 
them in best stead, and bring them most profit.” 
Shakspeare must have smiled if he heard this, sitting in his quiet retirement 
on the banks of the Avon !—[ To be continued. } 
—— 
THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

Various reports have lately reached England respecting the difficulties which 
this expedition has had to encounter. We havenot chosen to advert to them, 
but rather to wait for some authentic particulars. 

We have now received the Malta Gazette, which, by the arrival there of the 
Columbine, was enabled to give full particulars up to the 3d of May ; but a pri- 
vate letter has since been received, dated ‘‘ Orontes Camp, Amelia Island, 23d 


May,” and, as this is the latest news of the Expedition which has reaghed Eng- 
land, we give it precedence. 








* Orontes Camp, Amelia Island, May 23d. 
| ‘I wrote you on the 2d inst. by his Majesty’s brig Columbine. We have 
since put the Tigris together ; we commenced laying her down on the 6th, and 
had her ready for launching on the 21st, being thirteen working days. Her draft 
of water, when launched, with the two bed-plates and air-pumps of her engines 
in, was 6 1-2 inches upon an even keel. The intention of putting her together 
at present is, that we hope to be able to carry the other boat, heavy weights, 
&c., up the Orontes as far as Antioch, a distance of about 20 miles, whieh will 
enable us to avoid a range of mountains, that we should have to contend with in 
land carriage, after which we intend to take her to pieces in eight sections for 
transportation to Bir. All the men are in excellent healthyand spirits,” 
The following is from the Malta Gazette :— 


we have received some account of the Euphrates Expedition and its first pro- 
| ceedings. Col. Chesney and the whole of the officers and men were quite weil 
on the 3d of May; they were encamped on a spot near the mouth of that river, 
to which they had given the name of Amelia Island. The George Canning was 
towed by the Columbine almost the whole way from Malta to the bay of the 
Orontes, where the expedition anchored on the 3d of April. On the 6th the 
landing of the packages and stores was commenced by means of a hawser, which 


was extended over the bar from the George Canning to the shore, a distance of 


1200 yards, by the officers and men of the brig of war. Captain Henderson 
likewise stationed Lieut. Thompson and Mr. Pritchard with 25 men at the camp 
established on shore, and every thing being thus well disposed. nearly two-thirds 
of the whole of the equipments were landed by the boats of the two ships, eight 
in number during the first week. The only accident that happened was the tem- 
porary loss of a cask, containing the valves and other parts of the steam-engines, 
which, by the breaking of the slings, sunk to the bottom; but it was soon re- 
covered by part of the apparatus of the diving bell. The attention of the officers 
of the expedition was then directed to other objects : to Captain Estcourt was 
allotted the repair of the road to the Euphrates ; to Lieut. Murphy and a party, 
the survey of the bay of the Issus ; to Lieut. Cleaveland the landing of the stores 
and the preparation of the caravans: whilst Col. Chesney, and Lieut. Lynch, of 
the Indian Navy, (who had been waiting and preparing for the expedition some 
time in Syria,) were employed in soliciting aid from the authorities of the coun- 
try, and making arrangements with the Arabs near Bir on the Euphrates, whither 
Lieut. Lynch proceeded, to receive the first section of light materials, which 
would have arrived there about the 17th, if it had been possible at once to pro- 
cure camels. 
retard the landing a good deal. But, notwithstanding the bad weather, by the 
2lst every thing was disembarked except a few cvals. 
to contend with difficulties which were quite unexpected. 
land in the fullest persuasion that the promises which had been made to the 


** By his Majesty’s brig Columbine, Commander Henderson, from the Orontes, 


During the second week the weather was so boisterous as to | support and execution of the laws, when lawfully calied out for these purposes ; 


a time when our ladies followed the French fashion of having the back and 
shoulders, ander the name of the neck, uncovered much lower than accords 
with the English climate of with old English notions: a time when, as Landor 
expresses it, the usurped dominion of neck had extended from the ear down- 
wards, almost to where mermaids beconte fish. ‘This lady was in the height or 
lowness of that fashion ; and between her shoulder-blades, in the hollow of the 
back, not far from the confines where nakedness and clothing met, Thomas 


which must have so sadly existed in the minds of these poor players, between espied what Pasquier had seen upon the neck of Mademoiselle des Roches. 
| what their property had been worth and its present worthlessness, is at all extra- | The guests were too much engaged with the business and the courtesies of the 


‘table to see, what must have been worth seeing, the transfiguration produced in 
Thomas's countenance by delight, when he saw sv fine an opportunity of show- 
| ing himself attentive, and making himself useful. ‘The lady was too much oc- 
cupied with her company to feel the flea; but to her horror she felt the great 
| finger and thumb of Thomas upon her back, and to her greater horror heard 
‘him exclaim in exultation, to the still greater amusement of the party—* A 
| vlea, a viéa! my lady, ecod, I’ve cautcht ’en!”—The Doctor. 
| Anecdotes of Hearerg —Mr. Bacon neither undervalued his parishioners, nor 
| overvalued the good which could be wrought among them by direct instruction 
of this kind. While he used perspicuous language, he knew that they who 
listened to it would be able to follow the argument; and as he drew always 
' from the wells of English undefiled, he was safe on that point. But that all 
| even of the adults would listen, and that all even of those who did would do 
anything more than hear, he was too well acquainted with human nature to ex- 
| pect A woman in humble life was asked one day on the way back from church, 
whether she had understood the sermon ; a stranger had preached, and his dis- 
| course resembled one of Mr. Bacon’s neither in length nor depth. *‘* Wud I 
| hae the persumption !”’ was her simple and contented answer. ‘The: quality of 
| the discourse signified nothing to her: she had done her duty, as well as she 
| could, in hearing it ; and she went to her house justified rather than some of 
those whe had attended to it critically, or who had turned to the text in their 
Bibles, when it was given out. ‘“ Well, Master Jackson,” said his minister, 
| walking homeward after service with an industrious labourer, who was a constant 
| attendant,—* well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day of rest for 
| you, who work so hard all the week! And you make a good use of the day, 
| for you are always to be seen at church.” ‘ Aye, sir,” replied Jackson, * it is 
| indeed a blessed day : I works hard enough all the week ; and then I comes to 
| Church o’ Sundays, and sets me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ no- 
| thing.” —Jhid. 
Reputation, Popularity, Fame.—Reputation is a bubble upon the rapid stream 
| of time ; popularity, a splash in the great pool of oblivion; fame itself but a 
full-blown bladder, or at best a balloon. There is no sacrifice in declining them ; 
| for inescaping these you escape the impertinences and the intrusions which 
, never fail to follow in their train. —Jbid. 


On the Contemptibility of Calumny. 

Scandal assumes such paltry shapes, 
They never shame the wearers— 

Much less respectable than apes, 
For apes are no fale-bearers. 


Colour for Absurdity: a Cockney Colloquy. 


Tom. Why, Mike, you’re mad! what ave you at! 
Mike. Ym fishing in a dyer’s vat. 
Tom. Tocommon sense, sir, I appeal, 
What could you catch there? 
Mike. Cotch! an eel. 


Curran versus M‘ Nally. 
M._ Sir, the crown business I do. 
C. Yes, and the half-crown business too. 
New Words to an Old Air. 
Gammer, (cries Gaffer.) Lord! how the wind blows ! 
Gammer. It never does any thing else as | knows. 
THE ARMY.—GENERAL ORDER. 
| ‘Some cases having lately occurred, in which soldiers have drawn their bayo- 
nets upon each other, and also upon other persons who happened to come in con- 
| tact with them, whilst quarfelling in the streets and in public houses, the General 
| Commanding-in-Chief desires, that the soldiers of the army may be reminded 
| that they are armed for the protection of their King and country, and for the 








>| that they wear their side arms as an honourable distinction of the profession to 


Col. Chesney had now | which they belong ; that they are not to use them in private broils, or even for 
1p +. : ; 
The party left Eng- | their own personal defence upon such occasions ; and that it is the duty of the 


’ | soldier to avoid resorting to places in which such broils are likely to take place, 


British Government of support and co-operation on the part of the supreme au- | more particularly when dressed, as soldiers, with their side-arms. 


thorities would be fulfilled. 


A firman had been issued by the Sublime Porte, | 


* The General Commanding-in-Chief is determined to put an effectual stop 


authorizing the navigation of the Euphrates, nor would so expensive a prepara- | yo so dangerous and disgraceful an offence, by the punishment and degradation 
tion have been made for the shores of Syria without the concurrence also of his | of every soldier who shall hereafter be convicted of it. 


highness the Pasha of Egypt; but none of the people could be induced, even by | 


high pecuniary offers, to afford either their labour or the means of transport 
was Clear, therefore, that no orders had been given on the subject, and Col 


“To this end Lord Hill desires, that commanding officers of regiments and 


It | depéts will bring to summary trial, for unsoldier-like and disgraceful conduct, 


' every man who shall be reported to have drawn, or attempted to draw, his bayo- 


Chesney consequently paid a visit to Ibrahim Pasha, who was just arrived at | net, for the purpose of using it against another person, in any case of dispute, 
Tripoli from Egypt; but neither did he feel himself empowered to use his in- | affray, or interference. 


fluence, until further instructions should be received from Mehemet Ali. 
the Columbine left the coast of Syria, Col. Chesney was endeavouring to pur- 
chase a sufficient number of bullocks to transport the first division of materials 
to the River Euphrates. The estuary of the Orontes appears to have been a 
happy selection for the disembarkation of the expedition ; and the success with 
which it has been effected may be a favourable omen of its future progress 
Amelia Island is described as presenting a scene of high interest. The people 
of the surrounding places constantly visited the camp, and viewed with wonder 
and amazement the operations of our sailorsand mechanics: the landing of the 
boilers and large pieces of the iron steam-boats and engines, as well as the fish- 
ing up of the heavy cask from the bottom of the sea, caused the greatest possible 
surprise. In truth, the various costumes, the mixed nature of the stores, the 
general activity which connected the ships with the shore, the beautiful scenery, 
with the crest of Mount Cassius towering above to the height of 5618 feet in 
the back-ground, formed altogether a striking picture on the ancient coast of 
Syria.” 


By accounts subsequently received, it would appear that Mehemet Ali has | 
given directions to forward the objects of the Expedition ; but we doubt his sin- | 


cerity. Five or six months since, when writing on this subject, we observed— 

‘*Mehemet Ali has long fixed his heart on making Egypt once again the entrepot 

of European and Asiatic commerce, by opening the old line of communication 
| between the Southern Levant and the Red Sea, and he will naturally oppose any 

plan which transfers to Syria the advantages he hopes to secure for Egypt.” 

Fortunately, Col. Chesney is a resolute and active officer; let us therefore hope 

that he will surmount all difficulties, and that the next letters will announce that 
| the steam-boats are afloat on the Euphrates. 


—_—. 
Sunumary. 


Pinelli.—We have only just read of the death of Pinelli: according to the 
foreign papers, his funeral appears to have been worthy of his reputation. His 
body was embalmed and laid in state for several days. ‘The * Paradiso,’ of 

| Dante, illustrated by Pinelli, was upon his bier, and his remains were carried to 
the church amidst a troop of artists bearing torches, and students bearing cypress 
boughs. His bust is to be placed in the Capitol. 

The Tides.—The English Government has made application te our Govern- 
ment, to co-operate in having simultaneous observations made on the English 
and Dutch coasts, respecting the tides, in consequence of which, his Majesty 
‘has commissioned Professor Moll to give the necessary directions on the subject, 

and has also ordered, that the Marine Department shall commission a certain 
| number of naval officers, to assist in making such observations, from the 9th to 
the 20th of this month.— Dutch Paper. 

Mummy.—<According to the French journals, a mummy brought from Egypt, 
by a traveller into a Belgic town, was taken by the authorities of that place for 
the victim of some assassination, baked in an oven; neither the case which 


| contained it, the hieroglyphics, nor bandages, could undeceive them. A surgeon | 


| was actually sent for to examine the body, which was afterwards publicly ex- 
posed, and, so far was the error carried on, that the corpse was stated to be 
that of one of the working miners of the neighbourhood, who is missing. 


A Flea-story—I skip back to the point from which my own flea and the 
| Poictiers’ flea have led me, I must tell a story of an English lady who, under a 
similar circumstance, was not so fortunate as Pasquier’s accomplished friend. 
This lady, who lived in the country, and was about to have a large dinner-party, 
| was ambitious of making as great a display as her husband's establishment, a 
tolerably large one, could furnish ; so, that there might seem no lack of servants, 
a great jad, who had been employed only in farm-work, was trimmed and dressed 
for the occasion, and ordered to take his stand behind his mistress’s chair, with 
strict injunctions not to stir from the place, nor do anything unless she directed 
him: the lady well knowing that, although no footman could make a better ap- 
pearance as a piece of still-life. some awkwardness would be inevitable if he 
were put in motion Accordingly, Thomas, having thus been duly drilled and 
repeatedly enjuined, took his post at the head of the table behind his mistress ; 
and for awhile he found sufficient amusement in looking at the grand set-out, 
and staring at the guests. When he was weary of this, and of an inaction, to 
which he was little used, his eyes began to pry about nearer objects. 


When | 


; ‘His Lordship further desires, that every soldier convicted before a court-mar- 
| tial of having used, or attempted to use, his side-arms in any of the cases herein 
| contemplated, may, in addition to the punishment awarded by the Court, be de- 
| graded on the public parade, in front of the regiment or depét to which he belongs, 
| by being there stript of his bayonet and bayonet-belt, and proclaimned by the com- 
manding officer as a man unworthy to be entrusted with the care of his bayonet, 
except in the ranks, under the view and command of his officer, 

“In all such cases, the offender shall be stripped of his side-arms by the pio- 
neers, in order to enhance his degradation. He who is thus degraded shall not 
be suffered to wear his bayonet or bayonet-belt except upon duty, for one year 
from the date of his degradation, during which time he shall be denied every in- 
dulgence to which the good soldier is entitled ; and shall march to Church in the 
ranks without side-arms. His name shall moreover be posted up in some con- 
spicuous place in the barrack-room of the company to which he belongs, on the 
| barrack-gate, and on the doors of the guardhouse, and canteen. 

* The General Commanding-in-Chief feels confident that these measures will, 
with the zealous co-operation of all classes of officers, and the vigilance of the 
| non-commissioned officers, soon rescue the army from the stigma which a few 
| unworthy individuals would attach tot, by resorting to a base and unmanly ex- 
pedient, heretofore unknown amongst British soldiers. 
| ‘By command of the Right Hon. the General Commanding-in-Chief, 

, “Joun Macponaup, 
| Horse Guards, June 18.” “ Adjutant General.” 





—>—. 
| MRS. BUTLER’S JOURNAL. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
| This is a work of very considerable talent, but, both in its conception and ex- 
' ecution, of exceeding bad taste. There is something overbold, not to say in- 
| delicate, in the very idea of a young woman’s pudiis/ung her private Journals 
but when we found ¢éhis Journal treating—besides her awn personal concerns— 
|of the manners and characters of her family, her friends. and even of the 
| strangers into whose society she had been admitted. in a style of free and casy 
criticism, we confess that we were even less surprised by the abilities than at 
the self-confidence of this young lady. Nor is this fundamental error much al- 
leviated by the style of execution, which is often colloquial almost to vulgarity, 
| and occas@hally bold even to coarseness. Such are the first, and not very 
agreeable, impressions that the work creates; and we doubt whether all the 
arnusement it may give, and the admiration that particular passages will excite, 
can compensate, to the generality of readers, for those—considering the writer’s 
age and sex—unnalural defects. 
| But there is, we are glad to say, a view of Miss Kemble’s (or, as we must 
' now call her, Mrs. Butler's) personal position, which will not only explain away 
much of the anomaly, but will serve as an excuse, if not an apology, for many 
of those particulars which at first sight create the most surprise, and seem to 
| deserve the least approbation. She is in years a young woman, but she has 
had considerable practice in the ways of the world In many passages she ex- 
presses herself concerning her profession in very strong terms, sometimes of 
contempt and sometimes of disgust ; but she never appears to have considered 
it in that particular point of view which bears most directly on her own case. 
| The life of an actress—the habits of individual thought, study, and exertion— 
| the familiarity with bargains. business, and bustle—the various and ever-varying 
situations and society into which she is thrown—the crossings and jostlings of 
the dramatic race—the acquired confidence which enables her to outface multi- 
tudinous audiences—and the activity and firmness of personal character which 
are necessary toymaintain her rights from the encroachments of rivals and the 
tyranny of managers—must all tend to blunt the feelings of youthful timidity, 
to weaken the sense of feminine dependence, and to force, as in a hot-bed, to 
pr@émature exuberance, all the more vigorous qualities both of mind and body. 
An actress lives fast : her existence is a perpetual wrestling-match, and one 
season gives her mure experience—and with experience, more of the nerve and 
hard feature of the world—than a whole life of domestic duties could do. In 
short, a young actress may be in mind and character an old woman ; and W hen 
it happens, as in * Master Fanny’s ” case, that the mind is originally of a 
| vigorous and hardy cast, it is clear that she ought not to be measured by the 
| standard of those more delicate young persons whose mental complexions have 





It was at | not been bronzed by the alternate sun and breezes of the stage, the green-rvom, 
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poo the box-office. Again—the characters with which she is obliged to identify | all this surprises us the more from the deep disgust she expresses at the false 


herself (some of them not the most moral—Calista or Milwood, for instance—and 


some of them rot the most feminine—as Lady Macbeth or Constance) must | 


familiarize her with ideas and manners which never could approach a young | 


| that calling a brook *a silver snake.” and a fog *a golden mist,”—a cloud an 


woman in private life; and the infinite variety of such exhibitions gives her a 
kind of off-hand indifference to appearing before the public in any new character 
which may offer—even that of a journalist. Again—the general applause, and 
the individual attention, which actresses are in the habit of receiving, gives 
them inevitably a degree of self-cogfidence, a reliance on their own talents and 
judgment, and an idea of their own capacity and importance, which no other fe- 
male mind is likely to attain. And, finally, all their thoughts and actions are 
calculated on familiarity with the public—they dress for the public, they read 
for the public, they write for the public, they live for the public—and accord- 
ingly think nothing of making the public theif confidants in matters which an 
ordinary female conceals in the bosom of her family. 

These are the considerations by which we account for Mrs. Butler’s having 
thought of publishing her Journal at all—for the strange frankness in which she 
brings herself and all her friends on the literary stage—and for the decided tone 
and hardy expressions in which she exhibits her opinions: and if they do not 
constitute a sufficient excuse, we are satisfied that they afford at least the only 
rational explanation of the (otherwise unaccountable) step which Mrs. Butler 
has taken, in admitting the public into her dressing-room, and inviting them to 
the dinner and tea tables, and even into the sick-chambers of her friends and 
admirers. 

But while Mrs. Butler’s profession (should we say her late profession’) may 
be thus advanced in palliation of what we know has surprised the generality of 
readers, it bas also, as might have been expected, influenced her literary style 
If she is at tines colloquial to vulgarity, she is at others pompous even to bom- 
bast, and in both cases she is acting. Her Journal, we are satisfied, was from 
an early period, if not from the first line, destined for publication ; andthe whole 
thing is arranged for stage effect. She is pompous, to prove that she can be 
dignified ; and then she interposes trivialities, in order to appear natural. She 
wishes to show that she can play Lady Macbeth and Nell in the same volume ; 
but it seems to us that her pomp is more natural than her familiarity, and we 
trace quite as much affectation in her records of the * packing of her trunks,” 
or the ** mending her gown,” as in her elaborate criticism on Hamlet, or her 
gorgeous description of natural scenery. 

With this clue in our hands we think we may venture to begin unravelling 
the Journal. 

Though she is strangely ignorant of the author of the celebrated expression 
— du sublime au ricci {ny aquwun pas’’—which she attributes to ‘a 
French critic,” there is hardly a page of her work in which she does not ex- 
hibit an example of it—here is one of the most moderate: 

“ The steadfast shining of the moon held Aigh supremacy in heaven. The 
bay lay like molten silver under her light, and every now and then a tiny skiff, 
emerging from the shade, crossed the bright waters, its dark hull and white sails 
relieved between the shining seaand radiant sky. Came home at nine, /ea’d. 
and sat embroidering ull twelve o’clock—industrious liltie me.” 

The play and the afie 








prece ! 

Mrs. Butler's natural good sense (and she has a great deal of it) sees the 
actor-style in others, but does not perceive it, —as every body else must do most 
strongly,—in herself. 

8 a dined with us 
and without actor. 





what a handsome man he is! but oh, what a within 
1 wonder whether I carry such a brand in every limb and 
look of me if I thought so, I'd strangle myself An actor shall be self-con- 
victed in tive hundred : ng at effect, a straining afier 
points in talking, and a /amp and crang -peel twist in every action. How odious 
itisto me! Absolute and unmitigated vulgarity I can put up with, and wel- 
come; but good Heaven defend me from the genteel version of vulgarity—to 
see which in perfection, a country actor, particularly if he is also manager and 
sees occasionally people who bespeak plays, is your best occasion.” 

This is but too true ; 


) 


There is a ceaseless striv 


but we hope the offence of smelling of the stage-lamps 
is not quite so serious as Mrs. Butler represents it : for assuredly she is as clearly, 
though not so offensively, guilty of it as any stroller of her acquaintance ; and 
if she really thinks the crime caytal, she must, like the self-devoted ecclesiastic 
of the middle ages, pronounce her own sentence—adjudico me cremari—or, to 

T condema myself to be Strang ed And it is singular 
enough that the two paragraphs which immediately precede and follow this 


anathema against vulgarity appear to us to be not only vulgar, but something 


adopt herown expression, 


still less excusable 


* Stitching the whole blessed day. Mr. —— and his daughter called ; I like 
him: his daughter was dressed up in French clothes, and looked very stiff ; but, 
however, a first visit is an awkward thing, and nothing that isn't thorouwh-bred 
ever does it quite well Worked till dinner-time. My dear father, 
who was alittle elated, made me sing to him [the actor above-mentioned], which 
I greatly guiped at. When he was gone, went on playing and singing Wrote 
journa!, and now to bed.” 

We hope that Mr. ——’s daughter, though © she isn’t thorough-bred,”’ would 


not have been guilty of the worse than vulgarity of hinting at her “dear father’s 
elevation,” nor of letting the aforesaid actor know, through the public press, 
that she thought him ** what a handsome man!” but so vu/gar as to deserve 
hanging. ‘To console the poor fellow, we subjoin a few instances of that dra- 
matic ** fwist ’’ by which his harsh critic is herself unconsciously ‘* self-con- 
victed :"— 

* Played till I was tired; dozed, and finally came to bed. Bed! 
*tis a frightful misapplication of terms.” 

* We passed a pretty house, which Colonel 
mercy on me, him, and it! 


skies, alone are old here.” 


quotha ! 


called an old mansion : 
Old, quotha ! the woods and waters, and bills and 





* My father told me be had been seeing Miss Clifton, the girl they want him 
to teach to act (to feach to act, quotha !!!); he says she is very pretty indeed, 
with fine eyes, a fair, delicate skin, and a handsome mouth ; moreover, a tall 
woman—aind yet from the front of the house her effect is Novcur.”’ 


Mrs. Butler seems to have a laudable reverence for religiou, and frequently 
tells us of the assiduity with which she worked at her * bible-cover ;” 
on the most s 


but even 
and the better 
inspire, to Intersperse dramatic slang of the least decorous 


‘rious occasions she lays aside her ** bible-cover,” 
thoughts it might 
sound :—- 

“ The sermon would have been good if it had been squeezed into half the 
compass it occupied ; it was upon the subject of the late terribie visitations with 
which God has tried the world, and was sensibly and well delivered, only it had 
“damnable tteration. ” 

“Tt is true, by my faith! it is true; there it is written, here I sit, 1] am myself 
and no other, this is New York, and nowhere else.” i 

**T was roused by a pull on the shoulder, and a civil and considerate la ly asked 
me to do her the favour of lending her my book. I said * by all manner of means,’ 
wished her at the dev:/, aud turned round to sleep once more.” 

“Sketched till dark. Chose a beautiful claret-coloured velvet for Mrs. Bever- 
ley ; which will cost Miss Kemble eleven guineas, by ‘his living hght!” 

And the affectation of this last exclamation is not more offensive than absurd 
She chooses her claret-coloured gown after it was dark, and then swears “ by 
the living light!” 

In the same style of yulzgar irreverence is her reflection on the ship which had 
conveyed her to America :— 


** Poor good ship, I wish to Heaven my feet were on her deck, and her prow 
turned to the east. I would not care if the devil himself drov 
backs.” 

Does Mrs. Butier mean any harm by this? 
better evidence than the ‘“ bible-cover ”’ that she has a strong, though we cannot 
say an adequant, religious feeling; butasthe Stage has reconciled her to the pub- 
lishing her living Journal, the Stage has reconciled Aer ears to expressions which 
startle, and we must add offend, ours. * * * 

But it is not in manner and modes of thinking only that we trace this disposi- 
tion to efalave and factitious decoration. Her description of natural objects, 
though in itse!f verv clever, becomes indistinct and perplexing from an excess of 
colour. 


a hurricane at our 


dark maroon thickets—grey granite, circled with green—purple waters—a red 
} _ ” , 

road—and all under a rosy light—till the eye is drunk with beauty Now all 

this * vorgeous and gl ’* brilliancy which intoxicates the eye, is excellent 


now and then, and on special occasions; but in every third or fourth page—at 
ever 


intolerable 


rious 


of spinning a court-card, that the gaudiest hues will become, by rapid repetition, 
a dingy confusion ; she keeps spnning the Queen of Diamonds so unremittingly 
all day long that one cannot make out what card it is. ‘This flowery profusion 
of tints Is very wearisome, but her metallic metaphors are stil] worse. No herald 
painter deals more largely in or and argent. It is really incredible what a quan- 
tity of gold and silver she uses up—* silver clouds ’"—*“ silver vapours **-—** sil- 
—** silver lamp "—* silver belt ”"—* silver spring ” 


—** floating silver,’’ and * molten Silver; ’’ and then, on the other side of the 
account, we have “golden 


ver light “"—** silver waves ”’ 


e, } > ry , 9 “ 7 ” 1 PT) 

“ golden spray "’—** golden snake "—« golden disk —* golden fruit ’’—** golden 
mgs golden leaves golden willows "—* golden glories,” and * golden 

froth ’’—in short, every visible object } 


. sige : is so plated and gilt, that the face of na- 
ture, in Mrs. Butler's sketch-book, looks like a silver-smith’s shop-window. And 





* These are two of the S bused words \ 
Oonnte @ ar » of th 2 rst al a , vords in t book=-every thing--from the 
— P Sip-siop, andirom “the Atlante” to the “mast Pan ol 9 . 
navigates it.—1s 2 , the “master of tie ship” that 


a y turns glorious and gorg: 


Certainly not—there is much | 


Within seven lines we have ** golden shies—grev n, brown, yellow, and | 


'y New prospect she sees—at every sun-rise or sun-set she witnesses, it crows | 
We wonder that she did not recollect, from the childish experiment | 


skies “"—** golden waves "—* golden shores "— 


Sie Aloion. 
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finery which she herself is forced to put on “in the way of her vocation—foil 
stone—glass beads, and brass tape.” 1s it not wonderful that she does - see 
that her own mode of overloading Nature is of the same tawdry fashion —and 


| *anky curtain,” and a-shower of rain “ fringe ” to the said curtain, is very mueb 
‘in the style of glass beads and brass tape—indeed, some of them are rather 
| worse; for these flimsy counterfeits pay their homage to reality, while Mrs. But- 
| ler’s degrades the glories of nature into specimens of handicraft. 





only to excite admiration. Now admiration is, we admit, very delicious 
cannot, as Mrs. Butler seems to do, adopt the enthusiasm of the Frenc 
mand, who exclaimed *‘ avec cette sauce OnMangerait SON PROPRE PERE" 
who should believe that she was serious in these, and twenty other simil 
sages, would think that she must be strangely deficient in natural affect 
genuine feeling, and that her tenderness was indeed * stone foil,” 
bility “* brass tape.” 

This leads us to another consideration—where does she intend to live? 
what society does she expect to be received! She may disguise to us the per- 


but we 
h gour- 
Those 
‘ar pas- 
10n and 
and her sensj- 


—into 





These descriptions, however, occupy so much of the book, are evidently such 


favourites with Mrs. Butler, and are, indeed, with all their faults, so clever, that ino Dr. 


| it would be unjust not to give some entire specimens. We shall extract two or 
| three which we think among the best, and the /east marked with the blemish we 
| have just complained of :— \ . : 

“To Fair Mount, where we got out, and left the coach to wait for us. The 
day was bright, and bitter cold: the keen spirit-like wind came careering over 
the crisping waters of the broad river, and carried across the cloudless blue sky 
the golden showers from the shivering woods. ‘They had not lost their beauty 
yet; though some of their crimson robes were turned to palest yellow, and 
through fhe thin foliage the dark boughs and rugged barks showed distinctly : 
yet the sun shone joyfully on them, and they looked beautifully still : and so did 
the water, curled into a thousand mimic billows, that came breaking their crystal 
heads along the curving shore, which, with its shady indentings and bright granite 
promontories, seemed to lock the river in, and gave it the appearance of a lovely 
| lake.” 
| + While despatching breakfast, the reflection of the sun’s rays on the water 
flickered to and fro upon the cabin ceiling ; and through the loop-hole windows 
we saw the bright foam round the paddles sparkling like frothed gold in the 
morning light. On our return to the deck, the face of the world had become 
resplendent with the glorious sunshine that now poured from the east ; and rock 
and river, earth and sky, shone in intense and dazzling brilliancy. The broad 
Hudson curled into a thousand crisp billows under the fresh northwester that 
blew over it. The vapourous exhalations of night had melted from the horizon, 
and the bold, rocky range of one shore, and exquisite rolling outline of the other, 
stood out in fair relief against the deep serene of the blue heavens.” 

* * cm * 7 * 

Though her finished pictures are too elaborate, she is very often very success- 
ful ina sketch, aud creates by a word or two a very lively image—though even in 
the best of these there is, generally, some mark of the craft—something more 
striking than natural—some * glass beads and brass tape!” : 

“The day was most lovely, and my eyes were constantly attracted to the 
church windows, through which the magnificent willows of the burial-ground 
looked like golden-green fountains rising into the sky.” 

“The bridges here are all made of wood, and for the most part covered. 
Those which are so are by no means unpicturesque objects. The one-arched 
bridge at Fair Mount is particularly light and graceful in its appearance: ata 
little distance, it looks like a scarf, rounded by the wind, flung over the river.” 

And this description of a soft mild dawn, though somewhat too fanciful, con- 
veys, if not an image, at least a sentiment :— 

“« At six o’clock, just as the night was folding its soft black wings, and rising 
slowly from the earth.” 

We can forgive her making her ship * reel like a drunken man,” or “ dance 
like a fairy,” for one exquisite (yet still theatrical) touch by which she describes 


pearance of the wintry woods is almost as graphic :— 

** The comfortless, threadbare look of the wintry woods ” 

Her contrast of the towns of New York and Philadelphia is very terse and 
lively :-— 

“T like Philadelphia extremely ; there is a look of comfurt and cleanliness, 
and withal of age about it, which pleases me It is quieter, too, than New 
York ; and though not so gay, for that very reason is more to my fancy: the 
shops. too, havea far better appearance. New York always gave me the idea 
of an irregular collection of temporary buildings, erected for some casual pur- 
pose, full of life, animation, and variety, but not meant to endure for any length 
of time :—a Fatr, an short. Philadelphia has a much more substantial, sober, 
and city-like appearance.” 

co * * * * * 

From one whose every thought, word, and deed has a dramatic origin, we are 
surprised at such very flimsy and unjust observations as the following :— 

** How I do loathe the stage! these wretched, tawdry, glittering rags, flung 
over the breathing forms of ideal loveliness ; these miserable, poor, and_ pitiful 
substitutes for the glories with which poetry has invested her magnificent and 
fair creations—the glories with which our imagination reflects them back again. 
What a mass of wretched mumming mimicry acting is! Pasteboard and 
paint, for the thick breathing orange groves of the south; green silk and 
oiled parchment, for the solemn splendour of her noon of night; wooden 
platforms and canvass curtains, for the solid marble balconies, and rich dark 
draperies of Juliet’s sleeping chamber, that shrine of love and beauty; rouge, 
for the startled life-blood in the cheek of that young passionate woman; an 
actress, a mimicker, a sham creature, me in fact, or any other one, for that 
loveliest and most wonderful conception, in which all that is true in nature, and 
all that is exquisite in fancy, are moulded into a living form To act this! to 
act Romeo and Juliet! horror! horror! how I do loathe my most impotent and 
unpoetical craft !”’ 

Now all this appears to us very silly. She looks at the wrong side of a 
Gobelin tapestry and complains that, instead of landscape or figures, she sees 
only a confusion of fuzzy threads: she looks at the stage from behind the scenes 
instead of from the boxes, and talks of pasteboard, and paint, and oil, and can- 
vass, about as wisely as if one should say that a picture of Claude’s (whom she 
very much admires—for his silver temples and golden waters, we suppose) is 
mere oil and canvass—that a watch is only little bits of brass and iron put to- 
gether by dirty hands—nay, that her own ‘ sweet body’ is a mass too terrible to 
look at, but for the delicate skin which covers it! But the fact—that these are 
‘poor pitiful substitutes for the glories of poetry’—is false. They are, if we. 
too, may borrow a metaphor from the silversmith, the indispensable setings of 
this species of poetic gems. ‘This indeed she, in a better temper, elsewhere 
admits, when she says that even from the lips of the best reader, the glories of 
dramatic poetry can never suffice of themselves ; and that when she heard Mrs. 
Siddons, in her every-day dress, read some of the firiest passages of Shakspeare, 
she found the incaléulable want of the scenic iilusiun. It is most true that 
there are things in tragic poetry, and especially in Shakspeare’s. which one 
enjoys more in one’s solitary closet, than even whena Kemble or a Siddons 
walks the stage ; but these are not atall the things Mrs. Butler is here alluding 
to; and, laying ‘hem out of view, let us ask ourselves whether there is any 
strollers’ barn whose ragged scenery and tawdry dresses do not give to the finest 
piece that is fit for the stage at all, an effect onthe feelings which no reading 
can approach? 
actor who triumphs over such defects (and the more miserable the defects the 
greater the triumph), and who, by an art—which, in its perfection, requires some 
of the fairest gifts that God vouchsafes to his creatures—makes us not only 
forget that the balcony is canvass and the moon oiled paper, but, what is not less 
difficult, that Juliet is Miss Fanny herself. How differently does one of the 
wisest, and best, and greatest of men—whom Mrs. Butler decently calls that 
| ‘dense fat old voot, Johnson,” —treat an analogous subject :—* Whatever with- 
| draies is from the power of our senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
| the future. predominate over the present, advances us inthe dignity of human 
| beings 














That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 

» Pp are 77 tu . , , 

| on the Plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 

| ruins of Iona.’ Yet Marathon is only a desert swamp, and Iona a wretched 
heap of dilapidated huts. We must, for our own part, admit that we never 

| thought the influence of the dramatic profession so injurious to the mind and 


manners—particularly of a young woman—as we have dune while reading this | 


work ; but we think that it would have been better taste, as well as stricter 
truth, if Mrs. Butler had not so excessively vituperated her ‘ trade’ as she calls 
it. For notwithstanding her own mediocrity in it, she owes it some obligations ; 
and particularlysas belonging to a family of actors and actresses, whose genius 
and success in their * vocation,’ and whose private worth and amiability invested 
not only themselves but even their profession with a degree of respectability 
which it little becomes Mrs. Butler, who lives upon the inheritance of their good 
name, to depreciate or deny. 
It is very remarkable that, in the whole of this work, amidst so much dra- 
| matic criticism and theatrical anecdote—the name of that excellent scholar— 
that amiable gentleman—that admirable actor—her uncle, too—Mr. John Kem- 
ble, occurs, we believe, but once, and then only with a cold remark that “ he 


| Was always in earnest in what he was about ;""—while there are pages of rapture | 


about Mr. Kean. who was to Kemble less—in our judgment—than Miss Fanny 
| herself to Mrs. Siddons. We suppose she is too young to remember Mr. Kem- 
ble, but that does not, to our satisfaction at least, account for the absence of any 
} —even the smallest—tribute of admiration or affection for his talents or his 
memory. Nor are we much pleased with her cold and cursory allusions to her 
aunt Siddons,’ and still less’ with the flippant tone in which she criticises her 
own father—both in private life and on the stage. Mr. Charles Kemble is infi- 
nitely the best actor now extant; and if he has not the full powers of his illus- 
trious brother and sister, he is at least far above the faint praise and injurious 
{ Comparisons with which his daughter—with a disagreeable and unnatural affee- 
tation of sincerity—depreciates him. We have no doubt, in our minds, that she 
is, In the main, a very good-natured person and a very affectionate daugliter. 
j 2nd that she puts on this air of séern umpart 


J ity§ just as she does Portia’s robe, 


the way of a vessel under full sail on a calm sea, as **courlesying along the | 
smooth waters’; and the homely expression with which she sketches the ap- 
| 


Has Mrs. Butler no respect for the intellectual power of the | 





sons she alludes to as Col. , and Mrs. H ,and Mr. . and Mrs, —_ 
,and ‘his Honour the Recorder, but they must be all as well 
known in America by the circumstances, as if she had written their names at 
full length ; and though she says nothing, perhaps, positively discreditable of 
any of them, we cannot comprehend that her exhibition of their foibles ang 
ridicules, and—even where there is nothing cither weak or ridiculoas—of the 
little details of their private life, should not be exceedingly disagreeable—yn. 
pardonable we should fear. Who will let a woman into his or her house, who 
after spending an evening in the abandon and familiarity of private life, sits - “4 
half the night to record all the little frivolities she may have witnessed, with the 
intention of publishing them—as she herself would say—*‘ ere the shoes were 
old in which’ she trod their besptted carpets—to the ridicule of Europe, and 
| what is worse, of the society in which the poor victims live? It is clear she 
must believe that ‘* Allthe world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players ;” and that the Col. . and the Dr. . and Mr. » will think no 
more of her ridicule of their manners, than the actor who plays the Duke of 
Austria does of the revilings of the Lady Constance, when the play is over,— 
This, we are satisfied, must be the explanation of her conduct. She had eyj- 
dently no particle either of malignity, or even malice, in her composition. She 
is not satirical, nor even giddy—she writes with premeditation, and piques her. 
self on telling what she believes to be the fearless truth ; and she will, we have 
no doubt, be exceedingly surprised that any one should be so silly and so unrea- 
sonable as to resent her freedom of speech. But she will find, we think, that 
she is mistaken, and that New York or Philadelphia will no more tolerate such 
| a domestic spy and informer, than Edinburgh or even London would do, if she 
had treated them with the same unpalatable sincerity. 

We here end all reference to personal topics, which to our great regret have 
been forced on us, by the style, the subjects, and, indeed, the very nature of the 
work—for its essence, and that of any similar journal, must be personality ; and 
if some of our remarks should sound harsh in Mrs. Butler’s ears, we must beg 
her to recollect that she has only herself to blame for observations produced by 
her unprecede nted publication, and the bold and challenging style in which she 
has, as it were, defied all man and woman kind to the tield. The remainder of 
our task is more agreeable—her book (with the drawbacks we have been obliged 
to notice) is exceedingly clever and full of entertainment. She has a great deal 
of naiveté—a great deal of good humour, and some fun—her observations on 
national manners are acute and candid—her narrative (when she does not be- 
dizen it with brass tape) rapid and lively—and there are many passages, in 
which she deals with and contrasts the social and political institutions of her 
| own country and those of America, which evince a depth of observation and a 
| soundness of judgment, rare in any one, but wonderful in a person of her age 
and sex. Of these we have already given some specimens, and more will follow 


Kmperial Parliament, 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 
House of Commons, July 10. 
CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS., 

The next resolution was for a grant of £39,996, to defray the expenses of 
our consular establishments, 

Mr. ROBINSON said that he should have offered some observations on this 
resolution to the House, had not the whole subject been referred, with the con- 
sent of Government, to a committee abovestairs. 

An Hon. Member (name unknown) wished to know whether the same 
amount of salary was still to be paid for the same number of superintendents at 
Canton t 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, that the establishment at Canton was still the 
same as it appeared in this estimate. It had, however, been referred to the con- 
sideration of the committee now sitting on consular fees and appointments. Per- 
haps some deduction might be made from the expense of the establishment at 
Canton, but he would by no means pledge himself to that effect. 

Mr. G. F. YOUNG—Has the appointment vacated by the death of Lord Na- 
pier yet been filled up? 

Lord PALMERSTON—The second superintendent has succeeded to the 
place of the first, and the third superintendent to that of the second; and (if we 
heard the Noble Lord correctly) the two have appointed a third to assist them. 
There is the same number of superintendents as before—namely, three. 

Mr. EWART put a question respecting our consular relations at Tripoli, 
which Lord Palmerston answered ; but the question and answer were equally 
inaudible in the gallery. 

Dr. BOWRING said that he should have made some remarks upon the con- 
duct of our consul at Tripoli, had not the Noble Lord on behalf of his Majesty’s 
Government, laid before the committee the most ample and satisfactory explana- 
tion and papers. [Hear, hear. ] 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

COLONIES. 

The next resolution was for granting £64,000 for defraying the expense of 
convicts at home, in the Bermudas, New South Wales, and elsewhere. 

Mr. HUME—This may or may not be right ; but at any rate we ought to have 
some account of the way in which it is expended, instead of a single line only, 
containing its amount. 

Mr. F. BARING said that the resolution was in the usual form. He thought, 
however, that it would be much better if the vote were drawn up in a different 
form hereafter. 

The grant was then agreed to. 

The following votes were then agreed to :— 

£10,000 for the Commission of Public Records. 

£4,000 for defraying the fees and expenses of turnpike acts. 

£20,000 for the erection of school-houses, in aid of private subscriptions for 
that purpose 
| Mr. EWART took that opportunity of remarking that England contained a 
; much smaller number of public libraries than most foreign countries, and ex- 

pressed a hope that the Government would turn their attention to the subject. 
| £1,000 for the Geographical Society. 
| 
| 
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£1.940 for the civil expenses of the Bahamas. 

£4,599 for the civil expenses of the Bermudas. 

£3,120 for the civil expenses of Prince Edward's Island. 

£12,030 for the civil establishments of Sierra Leone, the Gambia, and the 
| Gold Coast. 

The next vote moved was that £14.200 18s. 6d. be granted to defray the ex- 
| penses of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the British North American pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. POTTER thought the vote highly objectionable. In his opinion those 
who received benefit from the Ecclesiastical Establishment in British America 
ought to defray the whole of the expenses. 

Mr. HUME concurred in the objection taken by the Hon. Member. He 
thought that the only means of getting rid of this objectionable vote was to take 
the sense of the House on it. 

Sir G. GREY trusted that the Hon. Member for Middlesex would not press 
| the committee to a division, because the grant was not intended to be a per- 
petual one; and would only continue during the lifetime of those who had up to 
| the present moment received pecuniary assistance froim this country. 
| Mr. SHIEL said, that the Roman Catholic religion was the established reli- 
| gion of Lower Canada, and yet he observed that the Roman Catholic Bishops 
| received only £1,000 a-year, while £3,000 a-year was given to the Bishop of the 
} 


Protestant church, who was in fact a Dissenting minister in Lower Canada. 
He did not think that the House ought to suffer this great disproportion in the 
amount of the incomes of the two bishops to continue, and he should propose 
that the grant to the Protestant Bishop be reduced from £3,000 to £1,000. 

Mr. FRENCH considered that the circumstance of the Protestant Bishop 
| having a family to support was a good reason for allowing him a larger income 
| than was given to the Roman Catholic Bishop. 

Mr. SHIEL felt the force of the observation just made by the Hon. Member, 
and would therefore move, that the grant to the Protestant Bishop be reduced to 
£1,500 instead of to £1,000 a-year. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it probable that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Lower Canada had other sources of revenue besides the Patliamentary grant 

After some further conversation, 

Mr. SHIEL consented not to press his amendment, on the understanding that 
he should be at liberty to notice the subject on the bringing up of the report. 

The vote was then agreed to; after which the Chairman reported progress 
and obtained leave to sit again. 

House of Commons, July 10. 
£7,417 1s. 8d. was proposed for Western Australia. 

Mr. HUME declared that a pledge had been given that there should be no ex- 
pense for this colony, but very great expense had been incurred. _He wished to 
know what was the actual state of the colony, and what number of free settlers 
remained ? 


Mr. I’. BARING replied, but was not audible in the gallery. 
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Mr. HUME said the colony was a complete failure. The remaining settlers | 
ought either to withdraw, or remain there at their own expense. As the Hon. | feathers. 
Gentleman could not give them any information, he submitted that the grant | The rage for checquered silks for hats and bonnets is-on the decline. Plain 
should be postponed for the present. _gros de Naples is now preferred. Drawn bonnets, of pink or maize coloured 

Mr. TWISS protested against the withholding all support and assistance from | crape, are much worn. Their shape is almost horizontal, and they are trimmed 
the settlers. : - | at the edge with a blonde ruche. In general drawn bonnets are made to slope 

Mr. HUME said, that a bill had passed for establishing another colony in | very backward ; that is to say, the crown and front are almost on a level. 
Southern Australia (for which ne money was given by the public), and Govern- | A very elegant morning toilette now very generally adopted, is an open Ress 
ment had pledged itself that the expense of this colony should not exceed | of clear white muslin, over a jupe of white gros de Naples, confined round the 
£5,000. Why was this excess! waist with abroad white sash tied in front. A muslin or lace pelerine, trimmed 
~ Sir G. GREY admitted that the colony was a failure ; but the people whe | with rich Mechlin edging. Very full sleeve, confined at the wrist by a bracelet | 
had gone out should not on that account be left helpless. | of gold, with a cameo clasp. With this dress may be worn a hat of Leghorn or | 

Mr. HUME asked why the public should be called on to pay for it at all? It | rice straw, trimmed with two white feathers. A pale lilac or blue scarf gives a 
was understood to be a private speculation of Mr. Peel, and that was the un- | light and beautiful finish to this simple and elegant costume.—July 11. 
derstanding of all who embarked in it. 

Mr. S. RICE defended the grant on the ground of the absolute necessity of 
assisting those who went eet. 















Latest Entelligence. 


After a conversetion, in which Mr. S. Rice, Sir G, Grey, Mr. Hume, Mr. H. West India Compensation —The Commissivners appointed under the Act 
Twiss, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Warburton joined, the motion was agreed to. | for the Abolition of Slavery have made an inter-colonial apportionment of the 

The next vote was fora sum of £20,000 for the Indian department of Upper | twenty millions placed at their disposal. From their published statement it ap- 
and Lower Canada. pears that the number of slaves in the British colonial possessions amounts to 

Mr. ROEBUCK saw no necessity for this grant. frem which the country | 780,993. of the relative value of £45,281,738 15s. 10 1-4d. The owners of 
derived no advantage. What services did the Indians do to us that the people | the slaves will therefore receive about four-ninths of their relative value. The 
of this country, burdened as they were, should be asked to pay this sum as | proportion for the Island of Jamaica is £6,161,927 5s. 10 3-4d., and the relative 
presents ? value of the slaves is £13,951,139 2s. 3d. 

Sir G. GREY said that the Indians were not of any great service to us now, This is but an imperfect compensation even for the slaves. The loss on the 
put this sum was given as presents for services performed during the war, and | plantation property is much greater, for which no compensation is allowed. 
they were of some use now on our frontier. The Earl of Gosford, the Right Hon. Sir Charles Grey, and Captain Gipps, 

Mr. PEASE objected to the manner in which the money was laid out for the | his Majesty’s Commissioners to Canada, will take their departure for Portsmouth 
Indians. Instead of being applied to the purchase of useful articles for them. | un Monday.—Court Journal July 11. ' 

a large portion of it was spent in ardent spirits, by which beastly habits of Almack’s.—The ball on Wednesday was attended by upwards of 500 distin- 
drunkenness were produced amongst these poor people. guished fashionables. The old rule of closing the doors at 12 was enforced, and 

Mr. ROEBUCK denied that these Indians were on our frontier. The money | i, to be strictly adhered to in future. 

A very melancholy oecurrence took place on board his Majesty’s ship Melville, 


jaid out in presents was greatly misapplied. It was given to lazy idle fellows, 
ee ae We Se Sl Mlb uf tal vies eater lies tan. when off the Cape of Good Hope, on the 30th of April last, by which two Lieu- 
Mr. F. BARING concurred in what had fallen from the Hon. Member (Mr, | tenants (J. L. Fitzgerald and J. Gore) and eight seamen perished in the vain 
Pease) ches 6 hotter wmeiuat applying the presents might be adopted attempt to save the life of a man who had fallen overboard. What renders the 
Mr. HUME objected to the large sum charged for the commissariat staff for eter tl bag oe os thi ae ped, hres Serene Soins cilinns oie 
a a —-, £4,700 was extravagantly large for the charge of a fellow creature ; and the gallant officer has received so severe a shock as to be 
applying asum o 5 L hardl t wh d 
Mr. F. BARING admitted that the staff was too large, and that it ought to | #Ti¥ Yet recovered. ae 
be reduced, and in fact it was in the progress of reduction from year to year. ite vg hae : pen be oe has = ye rw Dr. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that unless some explanation was given as to this vote, aimers the degree of 1.1,.V.; so that the Dr., in addition to D.D., is now 
ud weal divide the committee on it. . LL.D., and member of the French Institute—literary honours which, we sup- 
Sir G. GREY said the committee should bear in mind that this charge had | Pose, never before met in the person of a Scottish clergyman.—Glasgow Guar- 
been reduced from £150,000, since 1816, to the present amount. dian. 





Several leghorn hats were observed, trimmed with white and straw-coloured 











DIED—At Gleasby, Yorkshire, England, on the 10th of May last, the Rev. 
Richard Waistell, aged 76 years ; of which village he had been the officiating Minis- 
ter for 45 years. 
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We have received, by the Europe, London papers to the 15th ult. 

The political intelligence from England relates to the two great parliamentary 
measures of the session—the Municipal! Corporation, and the Irish Church Bills. 
Both have made considerable progress, and with little alteration—the Ministers 
having been able to defeat their opponents in almost every instance, both 
in principle and detail. It remains to be seen what course the Lords will 
take when the Bills come before them, since the hopes of the Conservatives 
rest with that branch of the Legislature. It is not supposed that the Lords 
will reject either bill, but content themselves with striking out those clauses 
which are deemed unsafe, and revolutionary in their tendency, particularly the 
“ appropriation clause” in the Irish Bill. 

Various reports have of late been in circulation of the instability of the Mi- 
| nistry, and it was pretty generally believed that should the Ministers be defeated 

on either of the Bills in the Lords, that they would instantly resign. It was farther 

intimated that their resignations would be at once accepted, and a new cabinet 
formed from the now united parties of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, the 
latter nobleman having recently left the neutral benches inthe House of Com- 
mons, and taken his seat near Sir Robert Peel on the Conservative side of the 
House. These reports have derived additional strength, from the fact of the 
Morning Chronicle complaining of the cold and repulsive treatment experienced 
at Court, by the different members of the Cabinet. In fact some had gone so 
faras to fix the 21st of August for the general break up. 

But these anticipations appear to have been negatived on the 13th of July, 
when Lord John Rassell announced to the House of Commons, that the King 
had surrendered into the hands of Parliament, all his interests in benefices and 
| other Church preferments in Ireland, to be dealt with as the Imperial legislature 
| might deem fit. Now when it is considered that the Cabinet is urging 
on the measure of Church spoliation, and that the House of Commons has by 
its votes expressed itself favourable to the like unhappy consummation, can it 
be supposed that the Sovereign is so hostile to the fatal innovation as has been 








Mr. ROBINSON said the only question was, should the sum of £4,700 be Isaac Tomkins isat his meddling work again. 
paid for the charge of distributing £15,000! entitled ‘* We Can’t afford it.” 


The motion was then agreed to. The British minister (Mr. Villiers) at Madrid has concluded a treaty with the 
The next vote was for a sum of £34,511 for keeping up the water communi- | Spanish Government for the more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade. All 
cation of Upper and Lower Canada | vessels fitted out for that trade shall be liable to capture, and though no negroes 
Mr. ROEBUCK objected to the grant as an unnecessary expenditure. Ifthe | be found on board, to be broken up and sold as old timber. 
Canadians were benefitted by this canal. why not keep it up themselves ? It is proposed in the London Times, that England and France should block- 
Mr. F. BARING said, that about £20,000 of this grant was for compensa- | ge the Dardanelles, to prevent the egress of the Turkish or Russian ships, in 
tion to parties through whose lands the canal passed. ’ retaliation of the secret article of the Treaty between the Sultan and the Auto- 
_ Mr. HUME would like to see the correspondence with the Governments of | rat, by which the ships of the latter are privileged in their passage to or from 
Upper and Lower Canada on this subject. He had always objected to the pub- | t¢ Black Sea over all other nations. Inasmuch as this article is in contradic- 


lic here being charged with the expense of this canal. It had already cost tion to the spirit of the treaty between England and Turkey of 1809. 
£1,062,000, but the tolls on it would not pay half the interest of that sum. He | ; on 
Lord Brougham is to lay the foundation stone of a new building for the 


looked upon that as lost money now ; but what he wished was, that all further | Liv :-Sachantes’ astnee <The Wake ag peer iv ealike ' 
expense respecting it should be taken off our hands. Let the Canadas pay for | *VETPOO! Mechanics Institute. ope ae parsing. nap doen 
the Whigs will give him a public dinner The amphitheatre is to be floored 


Mr, S. RICE Gubeetad nde oonenaied of that kind to the Governments , 0V®™ and sbout 600 will dine. The boxes will be occupied by the ladies, and 

of Upper and Lower Canada, but it was declined. He did not look on the | the galleries by the mechanics. 

money laid out as lost money, for the tolls on the canal were rapidly increasing, Lord and Lady William Bentinck (sister to the Earl of Gosford) have arri- 

d he believed that eventually'they would produce a very considerable revenue, | Ved at the Duke of Portland's, Harcourt-house. from Portsmouth, where they 

the owned he weuld prefer that the Governments of Canada should take it. | landed on Sunday from the Curacoa frigate, Capt. Dunn. 
Government at home would, he believed, never have undertaken the work | health is much impaired by his residence in the east. 

f they thought it would have cost so much 4s it had. left India on the 15th of March. 

Mr. ROBINSON thought that the House onght to have full information on | 


He has issued a new brochure, 
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His Lordship and suit 


Mr. Fowell Buxton moved, pursuant to notice, for a committee to inquire 


commonly supposed? We think not. It may be the case that Lord John Rus- 
sell and his colleagues found themselves embarrassed, by the general reports of his 
majesty’s want of confidence in them, and therefore solicited the Sovereign to give 
some token that they were not altogether acting without the royal approbation. 
If it were so, the manceuvre was a good one, and its effects will be extensively 
felt, for the King has virtually given his sanction to the principle of ‘* Appro- 
priation,”” and dissipated, for the present, at least, all prospects of a disruption 
of the Cabinet. 

Captain Back, from the Polar regions, sailed in the packet on Monday for 
England, having been able to pass only one day in New York—a circumstance 
much regretted by a number of distinguished individuals who were anxious to 
call on him and offer their congratulations. Throughout his whole route, while 
in the United States, the best feelings have been manifested towards him. At 
Fort Brady, the moment his canoes were descried on the vast waters of Lake 
Superior, that moment the star-spangled banner flew aloft in token of welcome. 
This was followed by invitations the most cordial and pressing, but as time did 
not admit of their acceptance, the intrepid traveller landed for a moment at the 








Lord William’s | Fort, to express his thanks to the Commandant and his officers for their proffer- 


ed kindness, when he was received with a salute of thirteen guns, a comple- 
ment which was the more grateful to his feelings, from being unexpected. Such 


; “ ' ; ; b acts are highly honourable to the national character on beth sides, and we have 
the subject from the Governments of the Canadas, and whether they were dis- | into the treatment of the aboriginal inhabitants of British settlements. The a5 


posed to take this on themselves. 

Mr. S. RICE said there was no objection to bring the whole subject under the 
consideration of the House, but he did not think that it would be for the interests | 
of this country that this great work should now be neglected. 

Mr. S. RICE said that there would be no engagement beyond that which he 
had already stated. He should, however, so long as he was connected with the 
Treasury, feel it his duty, rather than suffer the million which had been already 
expended entirely to be lost, to propose to Parliament to make up any defi- 
ciency between the amount collected in tolls and that necessary to complete the 
work. 

Mr. HUME repeated, that such an expenditure was quite useless, as, if the 
undertaking was at all to the interests of the Canadians, they would gladly take | 


| motion was agreed to, on the understanding that the committee is to make no 
report this session, but confine itself to the reception of evidence. 


' given in the papers. 


accordingly. 
France. Ithas made the French funds tumble down. 
| deny that Russia has interfered. 


The cholera was raging frightfully at Toulon, and very melancholy details are 


It is said thatthe Russian Government have presented a protest (to the 
French Cabinet) against the transfer of the foreign legion from Algiers 
to Spain, which it (Russia) would consider as a direct intervention, and treat 
This, if true, shows that Russia is inclined to have a war with “ ‘ 
The Ministerial press | assertion to make, before the result of Captain Back’s discoveries were ascertain- 


great pleasure in putting them on record, 

The last Quarterly Review, we are sorry to perceive, is intensely severe upon 
Sir John Ross and his book. The article, however, we were prepared for, as we 
could pretty well guess the opinion of Mr. Barrow, who is the writer of it. Sir 
John Ross has been rather anxious to show that no practical passage exists ; 
and after his discovery of what he terms the “ Boothia peninsula’ he boldly 
affirmed that no passage existed south of latitude 74. 





Now this was a hazardous 


| ed, and we should not be surprised, although we have no authority for saying so, 


June 24.—The King was this day pleased to confer the honour of knighthood | if Captain Back were to offer an opinion directly at variance with the other navi- 


it out of the hands of this country. If they could do so it would be better to upon Captain George Gipps, of the Royal Engineers, one of his Majesty's Com- | gator. Captain Back would make no communications on this pvint, nor would 


give it them, theugh one million had already been expended, than for this coun- | Missioners to Canada. . eg 
try to incur any further expense. | War-Office, July 10.—6th Regt. Dragoon Guards: Captain F. Brown, from 
After a few words from Dr. BOWRING and Mr. WARBURTON, it was the 2d West India Regt., to be Paymaster, vy Walsh, who has received a com- 
agreed to. mutation. Ist Regt. Dragoons: Cornet J. Chamberlain, to be Lt. by pur., vice 
House of Lords, 14th July. Molyneux, who rets. ; Cornet and Adjt. C. Field to have the rank of Lt. ; Lt. 
The Earl of RADNOR moved the second reading of the thirty-nine articles | R. J. Long, from the 37th Regt. Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Monins, who rets. ; W. 
vill, the object of which was “to repeal the law which required subscription to Cracroft, gent., to be Cornet by pur. v. Chamberlain. 2d Regt. Dragoons : Lt. 
to the thirty-nine articles on matriculation, and on taking the degrees of Bachelor | F. C. Forde, to be Capt. by pur. v. Hull, who rets. ; Cornet G. Gordon, to be 
of Arts and Master of Arts, if those degrees were taken before the age of twen- | Lt. by pur. v. I orde ; D. pf M. Macleod, gent., to be Cornet by pur. v. Gordon. 
ty-chree.” His Lordship supported the bill ina speech of considerable length, | 1st or Grenadier Regt. Ft. Guards: J. A. Lambert gent., to be Ens. and Lt. by 
contending that the articles referred to were seldom understood by the parties | Pur. V. FitzPatrick, who rets. 6th Regt Ft. : Capt. J. Dobbs, from the h. p. of 
required to subscribe to them. He appealed to the example of the continental the 52d Regt. Ft. to be Capt. v J. Atherton, who exchs. 22d Ft. : Capt. John 
universities to show that the subscription of similar tests wa» not required by Goldie, from the 37th Regt. Ft. to be Major by pur. V. Crofton. 37th Ft.: Lt. 
those learned bodies, and instanced Oxford itself asa proof that even that uni- G. B. Whalley. to be Capt. by pur. v. Goldie, prom. in the 22d Regt. Ft. ; Ens. 
versity did not always insist upon it, several distinguished persons having been H. E. Manners, to be Adjt. with the rank of Lt. v. Whalley; Ens. P. F. Dur- 
admitted to the degree of Docter without going through such a formality. ham to be Lt. by pur. * W haley ; Ens. G. Green, to be Lt. by pur. v. Long, 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY opposed the bill. He maintain- app. to the Ist Drags. ; C. A. Parkinson, Gent , to be Ens., by pur, v. Dur- 
edthat the practice was justifiable, inasmuch as the object was to support the ham; J. O. Lewis, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Green.— 35th Ft.: Ens. W. 
establishment, and that to pass a bill like the present would be to pronounce a Murray, to be Lt., by pur., v. Dixon, who rets. ; W. P. Taylor, Gent., to be 
censure upon the establishment that was not deserved. He moved, asanamend- | Ens., by pur., ¥. Murray.—60th Do: Capt. H. E. O Dell, from the h p. of the 
ment, that the bill be deferred till that day three months. 67th Regt. of Ft., to be Paymaster, v. H. Biggs, placed upon hy p.—97th Do. 
After an extended discussion, the House divided. ‘The numbers were—for Ens. ‘I. Greene, to be Lt., by pur.. v. Morgan, who rets. iH. G. Wynne, Gent. 
the bill, 57; against it, 163; majority against it, 106. to be Ens., by pur., v Greene.—2d West India Regt.. Capt. R. Barrow, from 
y Pte el some Sp F Pe the h. p. of the 60th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., v. Brown, app. Paymaster to the 
_ There had been some discussion in the House of Lords, touching the condition of 6th Drag. Gds.—RI. African Colonial Corps: Quartermaster-Serj. W. Stuart, 
—— Post Office, and some charges of misconduct had been made against ya the 97th Regt. of Ft. to be Quartermaster.—Brevet: 14-Col. J. G. 
he Duke of Richmond, and repelled. Bonner. of the Hon. the East India Company’s service, to be Lt -Col. in the 
| East Indies only.—The undermentioned Cadets, of the Hon. the East India 
| Company's service, to have the temporary rank as Ens. during the period of 
their being placed under the command of Colonel Pasley, of the RI. Engineers, 
| at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of sapping and a :—Gent. Cad. 
J ADS «Mapa? ee |W. H. Rees, Gent. Cad. J. S. Broadfoot—Memorandum—The date of the 
} mg 3 wewey ar . “4 esate eee = re yl | commissions of Capt. C. Campbell and Lt. A. Donelan, of the 48th Regt. of 
invariably Cried nk caches und mathered in fulness in front, with the excep- | Ft i8 the 7th of November, 1827. and not the 15th of May, 1828. The date 
tion of yong pennant se we pater i) id . hon, ie | of the appointment of Adjt. H. Wheeler, of the 48th Regt., with the rank of 
ose which may be called merely collars, and do not meet in front. | Ensign, is the 11th of February, 1834, and not the 9th of May, 1824. 
morning and out-door dress, no lady now appears without cuffs. They are fre- ’ zt 7 
quently made of muslin cut the bias way, and edged with lace. | SPAIN. f 
Hats and bonnets are becoming daily more and more wide round the face. | Intelligence has been received of the arrival, in safety. on the 10th of July, 
Some ladies have even laid aside the ruches of blonde which have so long been | ot the first English auxiliaries at St. Sebastian. The detachment was welcomed 
Worn next the face, and which are certainly very becoming in their effect. A | with the liveliest Joy, both on the part of the garrison andon that of the popu- 
bow of ribbon is placed under the brim on each side. | lation. as 
Acollection of millinery, recently prepared for Brussels by a distinguished | The Carlists, on the 8th, were within a league of Bilboa. 
Parisian modiste, contained the following articles. A beautiful open dress of | had again cut off all communication with the town. as Och 
book muslin: the corsage high, plaited with very small plaits, and surmounted | It is reported that the Constitution was proclaimed at vray dy r ‘ 
bya large square collar. Round the hem of the collar, and at the top of the cor- | Extract from a letter :—* I have just seen a petinenntion Se ea . or ee 
sage an embroidered wreath of green ivy delicately shaded. Sleeves d/a chinoise ; | dated Bilboa, 4th instant, announcing to his troops that 25, nglis ran on 
that is to say, a tight under sleeve, surmounted by a loose upper sleeve, de- | many French troops were coming te their assistance, and that an army of obser 


—a—. 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
There is, as yet, no decided change in the make of dresses; but the diminu- 
tion of the width of the sleeves is very perceptible. Should they continue de- 
creasing, we may expect before the beginning of winter, to see the sleeves again 


It is said that they 


he say in what latitude the Great Fish River disembogued into the polar ocean ; 
but we will put a case hypothetically to those who have studied this subject, and 
ask them the following question—Suppose Captain Back found the before-men- 
tioned river to reach the polar sea a long way south of Sir John Ross's Boothia 
Isthmus, and that he found the current setting easterly towards the southern ex- 
tremity of Prince Regent's Inlet, which Sir John, be it observed, did not examine 
—what becomes of his assertion that no passage exists south of latitude 747 





We have extracted from the London Quarterly Review the greater portion of 
the article on Mrs. Frances Butler’s recent and well-known Journal in the United 
| States. Many of our readers will be surprized at its extreme severity; but 
| perhaps they will be more so next week, when it is our intention to draw co- 
piously on the article on the same subject contained in the last New England 
Review, which is most kind and lenient to the fair delinquent. It is certainly 
singular that the leading critical journal of England should so unequivocally 
condemn while the journal of a corresponding character in the United 
States should be so merciful. The two Reviewers would appear to have ex- 
| changed places: but they have, at any rate, manifested their cahdour, and 
| spoken with an impartiality not always found in critical publications. We 
| understand that the author of the article in the London Quarterly is Mr. Lock- 


| — preparations are making in Liverpool to receive Lord Brougham, who 
has been invited there to lay the corner stone of the Mechanics’ Institute. A 
public banquet is to be given to him, and he will be met ombis entrance into the 

| town by a large body of the citizens, of all parties. His Lordship, it is under- 

| stood, is to be received, not as a politician, nor as an ex-Lord Chancellor, but as 

the Friend of Education. In this light every liberal minded and patriotic indi- 
vidual will delight to pay bim honour. 

It will be seen by our extracts that Lord Gosford and tlie other Commission- 
| ers left London on the 13th ult. to embark at Portsmouth for Canada. Captain 
| Gipps had been previously knighted. 

Sir Charles Vaughan, his Majesty's Minister to the United States, arrived in 
town a few days ago from Washington. 

The Marquess of Waterford, accompanied by Lord Beresford, arrived in Bos- 
ton lately, in his pleasure yacht, from England, having touched at Newfound- 
land. ‘The noble Marquess and his distinguished relative are on their way to 
a manager of the Philadelphia Theatre, arrived in the Europe, 
having been to England to enlist dramatic stars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood may be expected every day in this country, having sailed 
in the packet of the 24th July from Liverpool. We believe it is their intention 





—_ 





scending to the knees, and edged with a bordering like that on the collar and | vation of 100,000 men would be established on the French frontier, the line of to remain in this country two seasons, which will enable them to visit the West- 


corsage. Th white foule de soic. The corsage tight to the form | the Pyrenees.” ; . 
and rather ioe “ees eer Two more Irish regiments were to embark for Spain, from England, in a few 
Another dress, prepared for the same destination was of gros d’ Europe, figured | days. An officer had also proceeded to Edinburgh to raise a Seotch regiment 
With large green and maroon coloured spots. The corsage crossed in front in | for the same service. si! : 
the form of a handkerchief, The sleeves very wide, and the fulness gathered So numerous were the applications made daily to Colonel _ ions oo) ~ 
into a wristband. ‘ appointments in the legion now raising for the Queen id pain that he 
Transparent bonnets of white, pink. blue, and straw-colour have made their | was on 14th of July obliged officially to announce nee Be — bey ton a 
‘ppearance in great numbers. ‘They are trimmed with flowers, such as a branch | applications from gentlemen who have not previously served, 
of violets or daisies. | days to come. . 
At the Bois de Boulogne during the week, the following hats have been re- | ‘Letters from Madrid of the 4th, bear witness'to the rer gE by a 
marked for their elegance expected arrival of a British auxiliary force. Sa — - - a —- ~ 
A paille de riz tri wt -olvolus. and another with a wreath | explanatory of the articles of the quadruple alliance, hac aimostan equa! eliec 
of Fey Os te WERE WHR 6 Wreath of eomreTTeI in serene the public confidence. Modifications are expected in the ~ ar 
The Duchess de C wore a paille de riz, trimmed with a branch of yellow | toms to evince in some solid way the gratitude of the gov wre — ~* 
broom lightly and tastefully disposed. | land and France. Gen. A is said to have refused the ministry of the marine. 


‘owers are mach worn in caps, even in those adapted for negligé. | Vaidez is to be tried. 








| ern States. 

| Mr. Hunt, the vocalist, has left town for Buffalo, where he has an engagement, 

| and many friends. ; 

| We are glad to hear that the old Italian Opera Company is about to be re- 

‘formed in New York this winter. Signors Montressor and Repetti have ar- 
rived from Havana, and Madame Pedrotti and Fornasari are hourly expected. 


| ‘The Harpers have published “ A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
| Churches, by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and 
| Wales,” by Dr. Reed and Dr. Matheson. The spirit in which the narrative is 
written, and the candour and good feeling which generally pervade it, seem to 
be admitted on all hands. This circumstances, together with the information 
and substance of the work, have ensured it an extensive sale, and will be pro- 
ductive of much good not only in a religious pomt of view, but in assisting to 
promote that good understanding between the two countries which ought always 
| to exist, and which should never have been broken or interrupted. 
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AM I NOT FONDLY THINE OWN? | 
A celebrated German Air. Adapted to English Words, and arranged for the Piano Forte. New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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Thou, thou, reign’st in this bo - som,There,there, hast thou thy throne ; Thou, thou, know'stthat I love thee, Am 
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I not fondly thine 
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Ves van ia I not fondly thine own? Then, then, e’enas I love thee, Say, say, wilt thou love me? 
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Thoughts, Thoughts, tender and true love, Say wilt thou cherish for me? Yes, yes, yes, yes, Am [I not fondly thine own! 
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Speak, speak, love. I implore thee, 


Thou, thou, know’st that I love thee, 














Say, say, ‘* Hope may be thine ;” Say but that thou wilt be mine ! 
) ) Yes, yes, &c. 
—a=— : —— — - a So ——— —————=—=— = = ——=—=—= SRS === 
THE ROSE OF ENGLAND MAREY’S LIBRARY OF CHOICE LITERATURE.--To say this is a ELON Y.—Whereas, William Summers, a clerk in the employ of Messrs. Ash- 
* ; x ae re | reading age, implies a desire for instruction, and the means to gratify that de- 


. , Be ari | leys’ of No. 135 Regent-street, London, Bankers, stands charged, upon oath, 
le rose, the rose o ng anc 


} Sire. 





On the first point all are agreed; on the second, there is a diversity both of | with absconding this day, July 12, 1835, and taking with him the following Bank of 
The queen of nature’s flowers ; | opinion and of practice. We have newspapers, magazines, reviews, in fine, pamph- | England Notes, viz :— 
It buds and blooms in conscious pride, lets of all sizes, on nearly all subjects, which have severally their classes of readers | Amount-THREE HUNDRED] 1,807.... 6th April,!835 TEN POUNDS 
Refreshed by morning showers and supporters. And yet, copious as are these means of intellectual supply, more POUNDS, FORTY POUNDS 7,669.... 25th Feb, 1835 
Though rare exotics meet mit a are still needed. In addition to the reviews of the day, and passing notices of books, | Number. 16,435.... 25th March,do |16,191.... 24th do do 
, aba ¢ ae Ue, the people, in large numbers, in all parts of our great republic, crave the possession | 8,337 Date-14th April, 1835/17,531..... do do do |16,032.... 24th do do 
aii And varied tints disclose, of the books themselves and details, beyond mere passing allusion, of the progress of | Supposed to have the name/15,595.... 18th do {do |16,603.... 4th March, do 
I pom beauties all unheeded lie discovery in art and nent a -—r it be Paes to ponte and 7 —_ | of W. Court printed on the/14,313.... 1th do do 4.... 4th do do 
3eside the lovely rose. wants, It is not easy to gratify them, Expense, distance trom the emporium of liter, back, 15,099.... do do do 5.... 4th do do 
id : rature, engrossing occupations which preveut personal application or even messages! two HUNDRED POUNDS 17,752. ... 26th do do 6.... 4th do do 
The rose, the rose of England ! to libraries and booksellers, are so many causes to keep people away from the feast | 6,315......... 26th March|18,338.... do do do | 9,062.... 4th Febr’y, do 
Where’er it meets my view, of reason, and enjoyment of the coveted literary aliment. It is the aim of the pub- | 7,950.......... 14th April THIRTY POUNDS 9,399.... 10th do do 
My country shines before me then— lishers of the Library to obviate these difficulties, and to enable every individual, at a | 7,951.......... do do {19,232.... 18th March,do |14,747.... 15th Nov. 1834 
My patriot heart beats trae. small cost and —- any personal effort, to obtain for his own use and that of his | ONE HUNDRED POUNDS | 402.... IstApril, do |14,903.... 17th Feb. 1835 
Mw wnibens eniiiiens oblane supreme favoured friends or family, valuable works, complete on all the branches of useful | 14,585....-.... 14th April) 403..... do do do {15,260.... 3dMarch do 
) POIgaS t me, and popular literature, and that in a form well adapted to the comfort of the reader. | 14,375 Birmingham Branch! 1,776.... 4th do do 115.261.... 3d do do 
And brings, where’er it grows, y 


The charm of variety, as far as it is compatible with morality and good taste, will | 
Remembrance of my childhood’s dream, 


r i Bank.... 7th June, 1834) 3,031.... 6th do Jo |18,604.... 9th do do 
be held constantly in view in conducting the Library, to fill the pages of which the i ; ; p . 
Fresh as the lovely rose 


; vos 14,750.... 14th April, 1835' 3,768.... 6th d do }38,001.... 25th Febr’y, do 
current literature of Great Britain, in all its various departments of Biography, His- | 15,600 —" ey icone at iow te 











3 ; ms | 15,600..... do do do TWENTY POUNDS FIVE POUNDS 
aa . P tory, Travels, Noveis, and Poetry, shall be freely put under contribution. With, | 16,458... . L5th do do | 8,927.... 6th do do |17,862.... 4th March, do 
I he rose, the rose of England ! | perchance, occasional exceptions, it is intended to give entire the work which shall be | Supposed to have the name 7,036.... 4th do do |37,740.... 20th Feb. do 
'brice welcome every where, selected for publication. When circumstances authorize the measure, recourse will of W. Court printea on} 4,308 Manchester Branch|15,789.... 23d do do 
When trained around the cottage door, i _ ~ “ egy ——- and translations made from French, | oan neg bs Ste. 4 Bank... .27th Sept’r, 1834/38,002.... 25th Pd . > 
: pe sietees i alian, or German, as the case m . é jf 679... 18t arch, do | 3,648... .30th March, 1835} 8,535 ... 10th March,do 
ws - - the gay agrees , | Whilst the body of the work will be a reprint, or at times a translation of entire 18,157... 23d April, dol’. swaney porate 16es wa... 13th Feb. ‘_ 
ith trefoil or the thistle twined, | volumes, the cover will exhibit the miscellaneous character of a Magazine, and consist | 18)158.... do do do | 3,649.... 30th March i835 1874 . 26th do deo 
It still refulgent glows, of sketches of men and things, and _netices of novelties in literature and the arts,| 6,135 Leeds Branch $666... do do do i671. 7148.... Sai Jen. oo 
First in the union thus combined, throvghout the civilized world. A full and regular supply of the literary, monthly and | Bank... 15th do do 4.703... do do do |26.647..... 5th July 1834 
The peerless, lovely rose. | hebdomadal journals of Great Britain and Ireland, in addition to home periodicals of | 14,384.... 14th do do 14,579.... 4th do do 14,268... 3ist do 1835 
Ginsien Seceehes Hilal | a similar character, cannot fail to a oun materials for this part of our work. | ide wang ad P wees - 1 , > il oe ; a on 
vite F , , : , ‘ oe Ae ; es JIT... Ma ° too ‘ teas Oe u 
Where’er my lot be cast, | The work will be published in weekly numbers, in stiched covers, each containing i... 6th April, de 9964... ath 7 a 23'910.... 5th March, 1835 
Associations it revives | twenty imperial octavo pages, with double columns, making two volumes annually of | epee 7th do do 6,744.... 4th do do 34,978 .... 7th August 1834 
The present and the past ; you the than 250 a oes each volume 3 and at the expiration of by pid six months, 3,505 a RS do do do 12,741.... 7th do do 3,155... 14th March 1835 
subscribers will be furnished with a handsome title page and a table of contents. The 16,926.... 25th March,do |14,084.... 7th do do 17,290 Newcastle Branch 
A _ on a distant strand, whole amount of matter furnished in a single year will be equal to more than forty ¥ : 
The tear that, gushing, flows 











| 10,665.... 10th d d 587.... ie ae t, 1834 
volumes of the common sized English duodecimo books, the cost of which will be at "he wre Pipe no = & o Bank 30th Sep 


b , ‘ 4 1 De o op | ‘The payment of the whole of which has been stopped. 
In absence from my native land, least ten times the price of a year’s subscription to the * Library. The paper upon | Also 1000. in gold, and 40J. in silver. 
Where blooms the lovely rose | pon ye Library will be printed, will be of the finest quality used for book-work, | The said William Summers is about 27 years of age, (but looks younger,) 5 feet 
Dublin. KH aud of a size admirably adapted for binding. As the type will be entirely new, and | 4 inches high, rather thin, fair complexion, light brown hair, blue eyes, short features, 
: | of a neat appearance, each volume, when bound, will furnish a handsome, as well 











and a mark under his chin. 


ANTED, by a person of undoubted qualifications, a situation as houschooper, | as valuable, and not cumbrous addition to the libraries of those who patronize the A ltberal reward will be paid proportionate to the property recovered, by applying 


- } work. ‘ ’ . . r 
seamstress, or travelling companion, with any lady of respectability. ere . to Messrs. Goodhue & Co., or the British Consul, New York. 
eee fics see bp reste Miles pe i ] % ie price of the Library will be five dollars perannum, payable in advance. . 
gras ie Leen aces and elsewhere, of the first standing, given, Address | A commission of 20 per cent. will be allowed to agulle; and any agent, or post- NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
-h. BE. Os Le ‘ ° master furnishing five subscribers, and remitting the amount of subscription, s . To leave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 
’ g ption, shall be 
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aug 22 


AMILTON AND PORT DOVER (Upper Canada) RAIL ROAD.—Public 











| entitled to the commission of 20 per cent. or acopy of the work for one vear. | Shaps. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 30 

notice is hereby given, that twenty thousand pounds having already been taken | A specimen of the work, or any information respecting it may be obtained by ad- | StAndrew, Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 0 

up, a meeting of the stockholders of the Hamilton and Port Dover Rail Road Com- | ¢"€S*ing the publishers, post paid. | Carroll of C'n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, Ave.22, Doo. 2, Atay 30, 
y will take place at Mr. Burley’s Hotel, in the town of Hamilton, on the first | E. L. CAREY & A. HART, Philadelphia, | Ajax, Hiern, on.t* Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept. 30, pom. 2 ee 30, 
Monday in the month of October next, atthe hour of ten o'clock of the forenoon, and | — | St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 











will be closed at two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, for the purpose of } ag penn hq ae AG oe COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street ' The above packets - ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. ~ 
electing directors pursuant to the act of incorporation. aug 22-1010] = I ‘ : or ® paves apprised respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- | greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spee y 
LARGE ST CK OF Ut ODS th ) BE SOLD OFF | — ’ ute and carry on rofessional Business with effect in any partof England, either in | and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
a iE § : WJ » SOL AT STORE, PARK- | relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Theprice 
PLACE HOUSE, J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other | of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
Corner of Park-Place and Broadway | Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the Englishforms in | one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
HE public are respectfully informed, that the balance of the valuable stock of | Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the | of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six poun ds 
French and English Fancy and Staple Goods at this establishment, is now of | requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- | The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight er passage. apply tothe 
fered at wholesale and retail, at prices varying at from twenty to seventy-five per | cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of | masters,onboard,orte SANDS, HODGSON,TURNER & CO, Liverpool, or 
cent. below cost. 





























| Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, | ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-stree1, New York. 
The Staple Goods are very full and well assorted, and the Fancy Goods were se- | Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and | NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
lected with care and reference to the fashion of this city. | the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snip%s 
An opportunity is now presented to families and traders seldom to be met with. in the United States reqpiting such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- | wilt hereafter despatch one of them from Rew York and Porumeoth on the Ist, 10th, 
The store will be continued for the private salgof goods until the 15th of Septem | plying asahove. All letters to be post paid. [Aug. 9.-lyeow and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
ber, after which time it will be closed, and the balance sold at auction. | NGLIS . . aie stones sai ois ‘ } year vin :— - " 2 2 of 
(Aug. 15, 5t.] germ af AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subscribers, | ” Ships. | Masters ID of Sailing fi Days of Sailing from 
| d natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with members | P | ~ pre? Sf one sree oe Portsmouth. 
RINCE EDWARD DISTRICT SCHOOL, near Kingston, Upper Canada.— | °f the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the | procitent G M | yf, He bet June 10 
The Rev. M. Mareus, who conducted a seminary many years in England, | *bove title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in any part | Somme : D. Che d ome April 20, June " re 20. 
receives pupils as boarders in his house at 35/. per Academical year, payable quar- of the nited Kingdom. Raymond Savage is but lately arrived in this country, and as / Te , o- R G _ my —? is i : , Jul I. 
terly, which includes board, English and classical education, washing, &c. The coun- | ¥!!: appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and having | O a pR. Griswold, | “ 10, 7s = 16. 
try in which the school is situated is healthy, and possessed of great beauties of practised in the La w and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant in | wee ae al if 20, July i, = 4g 
scenery. The pupils are within a short distance of the Established Church, and the preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westmin- | Ww , 4 iple |H. L.Champlin, June I, “ i A 1. 
other places of worship ; and also near medical attendance. The steam-boats touch | 8t¢ts London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The sub- | Mi eaeal Mey o meters “ 10, | 27, eal 
daily at the port of Hailowell, within a few minutes’ walk of Mr. M.’s residence, and | t© Scribers can be con sulted on all matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title c a CH. Champiin 20, Aug. 7, “ 20, 
every thing concurs to render the labours of a faithful teacher as effectual as they | Freehold and Real Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contain | mag | hes. Beitten, | July ly | os ane Sept.!, 
can be in any part of the Province, | a fee, and are post paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society,45 Ann- | New Ship = ’ | a 0, . a7, = i0. 
_ References are permitted to be made to the Hon. and Venerable the Archdeacon | Steet, New York. RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. | Hannibal, |F. H. Hebard,) 20, Sept. My “ 20. 
Strachan, D. D. and L. L. D., Toronto; the Rev. W. Macaulay, Rector of Pictou, | Aug. I-3m, DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. he 9a z E. og Aug. +a” | ie ie Oct i. 
and to Richard Bullock, Esq., High Sheriff of the District of 4 yo INNZZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long hese chi of the first class : : ; 
5, 5t. eow. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passenger® 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 





ne Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 

a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway, _Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
which ts now open for transient as well as permanent | packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following Catalogues, with 
has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout. greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 

J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 


HE subscriber has leased for 
(entrance in Wall-street,) 
boarders. The house 

















- which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the 15th o | A Catalogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. will be respetaiele ine any letters, parcels or sochaae sent by them unless regular 
August. [July 25, ¢f.) | S ana of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
W ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assave — : he whole comprising the largest collection in America. | JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
Office, No 32 New desect. Ses Fert, relnerf enteer of Baik cn Ween Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway ; | f ° 


} . Ss Qore . GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
| and CHARLES GOFF, No, 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 





